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PREFACE 

In two small volumes of poems, published anony- 
mously, one in 1849, the other in 1852, many of 
the poems which compose the present volume 
have already appeared. The rest are now pub- 
lished for the first time. 

I have, in the present collection, omitted the 
poem from which the volume published ;n 1852 
took its title. I have done so, not because the 
subject of it was a Sicilian Greek bom between 
two and three thousand years ago, although many 
persons would think this a sufficient reason. 
Neither have I done so because I had, in my own 
opinion, failed in the delineation which I intended 
to effect. I intended to delineate the feelings of 
one of the last of the Greek religious philosophers, 
one of the family of Orpheus and Musaeus, having 
survived his fellows, living on into a time when 
the habits of Greek thought and feeling had begun 
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fast to change, character to dwindle, the influence 
of the Sophists to prevail. Into the feelings of a 
man so situated there entered much that we are 
accustomed to consider as exclusively modern; 
how much, the fragments of Empedocles himself 
which remain to us are sufficient at least to indi- 
cate. What those who are familiar only with the 
great monuments of early Greek genius suppose to 
be its exclusive characteristics have disappeared ; 
the calm, the cheerfulness, the disinterested objec- 
tivity, have disappeared : the dialogue of the mind 
with itself has commenced ; modem problems have 
presented themselves ; we hear already the doubts, 
we witness the discouragement, of Hamlet and of 
Faust. 

The representation of such a man's feelings 
must be interesting, if consistently drawn. We 
all naturally take pleasure, says Aristotle, in 
any imitation or representation whatever : this 
is the basis of our love of poetry ; and we take 
pleasure in them, he adds, because all knowledge 
is naturally agreeable to us ; not to the philo- 
sopher only, but to mankind at large. Every repre- 
sentation, therefore, which is consistently drawn 
may be supposed to be interesting, inasmuch as 
it gratifies this natural interest in knowledge of 
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all kinds. What is not interesting is that which 
does not add to our knowledge of any kind ; that 
which is vaguely conceived and loosely drawn; 
a representation which is general, indeterminate, 
and fainti instead of being particular, precise, 
and firm. 

Any accurate representation may therefore be 
expected to be interesting ; but, if the representa* 
tion be a poetical one, more than this is demanded. 
It is demanded, not only that it shall interest, but 
also that it shall inspirit and rejoice the reader ; 
that it shall convey a charm and infuse delight. 
For the Muses, as Hesiod says, were born that 
they might be "a forgetfulness of evils, and a 
truce from cares " ; and it is not enough that the 
poet should add to the knowledge of men, it is 
required of him also that he should add to their 
happiness. "All art," says Schiller, "is dedi- 
cated to joy, and there is no higher and no more 
serious problem than how to make men happy. 
The right art is that alone which creates the 
highest enjoyment." 

A poetical work, therefore, is not yet justified 
when it has been shown to be an accurate, and 
therefore interesting, representation ; it has to be 
shown also that it is a representation from which 
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men can derive enjo3mient. In presence of the 
most tragic circumstances, represented in a work 
of art, the feeling of enjo3rment, as is well known, 
may still subsist ; the representation of the most 
utter calamity, of the liveliest anguish, is not 
sufficient to destroy it ; the more tragic the situa- 
tion, the deeper becomes the enjoyment ; and the 
situation is more tragic in proportion as it be- 
comes more terrible. 

What, then, are the situations from the repre- 
sentation of which, though accurate, no poetical 
enjoyment can be derived? They are those in 
which the suffering finds no vent in action ; in 
which a continuous state of mental distress is 
prolonged, unrelieved by incident, hope, or resist- 
ance ; in which there is everything to be endured, 
nothing to be done. In such situations there is 
inevitably something morbid, in the description of 
them something monotonous. When they occur 
in actual life they are painful^ not tragic ; the re- 
presentation of them in poetry is painful also. 

To this class of situations, poetically faulty as 
it appears to me, that of Empedocles, as I have 
endeavoured to represent him, belongs ; and I 
have therefore excluded the poem from the pre- 
sent collection. 
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^nd why, it may be asked, have I entered into 
this explanation respecting a matter so unimpor- 
tant as the admission or exclusion of the poem in 
question ? I have done so because I was anxious 
to avow that the sole reason for its exclusion was 
that which has been stated above ; and that it has 
not been excluded in deference to the opinion 
which many critics of the present day appear to en- 
tertain against subjects chosen from distant times 
and countries ; against the choice, in short, of any 
subjects but modem ones. 

"The poet," it is said, and by an apparently 
intelligent critic — "the poet who would really 
fix the public attention must leave the exhausted 
past, and draw his subjects from matters of 
present import, and therefore both of interest 
and novelty." 

Now this view I believe to be completely false. 
It is worth examining, inasmuch as it is a fair 
sample of a class of critical dicta everywhere 
current at the present day, having a philosophical 
form and air, but no real basis in fact ; and which 
are calculated to vitiate the judgment of readers 
of poetry, while they exert, so far as they are 
adopted, a misleading influence on the practice 
of those who write it. 

A 2 
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\Vhat are the eteimal objects of poetry, among 
all nations and at all times 7 They are actions — 
human actions — possessing an inherent interest 
in themselves, and which are to be communicated 
in an interesting manner by the art of the poet 
Vainly will the latter imagine that he has every- 
thing in his own power; that he can make an 
intrinsically inferior action equally delightful with 
a more excellent one by his treatment of it. He 
may, indeed, compel us to. admire his skill, but 
his work will possess, within itself, an incurable 
defect 

The poet, then, has in the first place to select 
an excellent action ; and what actions are the 
most excellent? Those, certainly, which most 
powerfully appeal to the great primary human 
affections ; to those elementary feelings which 
subsist permanently in the race, and which are 
independent of time. These feelings are perma-. 
nent and the same ; that which interests them is 
permanent and the same also. The modernness 
or antiquity of an action, therefore, has nothing 
to do with its fitness for poetical representation ; 
this depends upon its inherent qualities. To the 
elementary part of our nature, to our passions, 
that which is great and passionate is eternally 
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interesting, and interesting solely in proportion to 
its greatness and to its passion. A great human 
action of a thousand years ago is more interesting 
to it than a smaller human action of to-day, even 
though upon the representation of this last the 
most consummate skill may have been expended, 
and though it has the advantage of appealing, by 
its modem language, ^miliar manners, and con- 
temporary allusions, to all our transient feelings 
and interests. These, however, have no right to 
demand of a poetical work that it shall satisfy 
them ; their claims are to be directed elsewhere. 
Poetical works belong to the domain of our per- 
manent passions ; let them interest these, and the 
voice of all subordinate claims upon them is at 
once silenced. 

Achilles, Prometheus, Clytemnestra, Dido — 
what modem poem presents personages as interest- 
ing, even to us moderns, as these personages of an 
*' exhausted past " ? We have the domestic epic 
dealing with the details of modem life which pass 
daily under our eyes ; we have poems represent- 
ing modem personages in contact with the pro- 
blems of modem life, moral, intellectual, and 
social ; these works have been produced by poets 
the most distinguished of their nation and time ; 
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yet I fearlessly assert that ''Hermann and Doro* 
thea," "Childe Harold," "Jocelyn," "The Excur- 
sion/' leave the reader cold in comparison with the 
effect produced upon him by the latter books of the 
Iliad, by the Orestea, or by the episode of Dida 
And why is this? Simply because in the three 
latter cases the action is greater, the personages 
nobler, the situations more intense ; and this is 
the true basis of the interest in a poetical work, 
and this alone. 

It may be urged, however, that past actions 
may be interesting in themselves, but that they 
are not to be adopted by the modem poet, 
because it is impossible for him to have them 
clearly present to his own mind, and he cannot, 
therefore, feel them deeply nor represent them 
forcibly. But this is not necessarily the case. 
The externals of a post action, indeed, he cannot 
know with the precision of a contemporary ; but 
his business is with its essentials. The outward 
man of (Edipus or of Macbeth, the houses in 
which they lived, the ceremonies of their courts, he 
cannot accurately figure to himself; but neither 
do they essentially concern him. His business is 
with their inward man; with their feelings and 
behaviour in certain tragic situations, which en- 
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gage their passions as men : these have in them 
nothing local and casual ; they are as accessible 
to the modern poet as to a contemporary. 

The date of an action, then, signifies nothing ; 
the action itself, its selection and construction, 
this is what is all-important This the Greeks 
understood far more clearly than we do. The 
radical difference between their poetical theory 
and ours consists, as it appears to me, in this, 
that, with them, the poetical character of the 
action in itself, and the conduct of it, was the 
first consideration ; with us, attention is fixed 
mainly on the value of the separate thoughts and 
images which occur in the treatment of an action. 
They regarded the whole; we regard the parts. 
With them, the action predominated over the 
expression of it ; with us, the expression predomi- 
nates over the action. Not that they failed in 
expression, or were inattentive to it ; on the con- 
trary, they are the highest models of expression, 
the unapproached masters of i\iQ grand style ; but 
their expression is so excellent because it is so 
admirably kept in its right degree of prominence, 
because it is so simple and so well subordinated, 
because it draws its force directly from the preg- 
nancy of the matter which it conve}^. For what 
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reason was the Greek tragic poet confined to so 
limited a range of subjects? Because there are 
so few actions which unite in themselves, in the 
highest degree, the conditions of excellence ; and 
it was not thought that on any but an excellent 
subject could an excellent poem be constructed. 
A few actions, therefore, eminently adapted for 
tragedy, maintained almost exclusive possession of 
the Greek tragic stage; their significance appeared 
inexhaustible ; they were as permanent problems, 
perpetually offered to the genius of every fresh 
poet This, too, is the reason of what appears 
to us modems a certain baldness of expression 
in Greek tragedy ; of the triviality with which we 
often reproach the remarks of the chorus, where it 
takes part in the dialogue ; that the action itself, 
the situation of Orestes, or Merope, or Alcmseon, 
was to stand the central point of interest, unfor- 
gotten, absorbing, principal ; that no accessories 
were for a moment to distract the spectator's 
attention from this ; that the tone of the parts 
was to be perpetually kept down, in order not to 
impair the grandiose effect of the whole. The 
terrible old mythic story on which the drama was 
founded stood, before he entered the theatre, 
traced in its bare outlines upon the spectator's 
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mind ; it stood in his memory, as a group of 
statuary, faintly seen, at the end of a long and 
dark vista. Then came the poet, embodying out- 
lines, developing situations, not a word wasted, 
not a sentiment capriciously thrown in. Stroke 
upon stroke, the drama proceeded; the light 
deepened upon the group ; more and more it re- 
vealed itself to the riveted gaze of the spectator ; 
until at last, when the final words were spoken, 
, it stood before him in broad sunlight, a model of 
immortal beauty. 

This was what a Greek critic demanded ; this 
was what a Greek poet endeavoured to effect. It 
signified nothing to what time an action belonged; 
we do not find that the Persae occupied a particu- 
larly high rank among the dramas of ^schylus, 
because it represented a matter of contemporary 
interest. This was not what a cultivated Athenian 
required ; he required that the permanent elements 
of his nature should be moved; and dramas of 
which the action, though taken from a long-distant 
mythic time, yet was calculated to accomplish this 
in a higher degree than that of the Persge, stood 
higher in his estimation accordingly. The Greeks 
felt, no doubt, with their exquisite sagacity of taste, 
that an action of present times was too near them, too 
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much mixed up with what was accidental and pass- 
ing, to fonn a sufficiently grand, detached, and 
self-subsistent object for a tragic poem ; such ob' 
jects belonged to the domain of the comic poet, 
and of the lighter kinds of poetry. For the more 
serious kinds, for pragmatic poetry, to use an ex- 
cellent expression of Polybius, they were more dif- 
ficult and severe in the range of subjects which 
they permitted. But for all kinds of poetry alike 
there was one point on which they were rigidly 
exacting — the adaptability of the subject to the 
kind of poetry selected, and the careful construc- 
tion of the poem. Their theory and practice alike, 
the admirable treatise of Aristotle, and the un- 
rivalled works of their poets exclaim with a thou- 
sand tongues — " All depends upon the subject ; 
choose a fitting action, penetrate yourself with the 
feeling of its situations ; this done, everything else 
will follow." 

How different a way of thinking from this is 
ours ! We can hardly at the present day under- 
stand what Menander meant when he told a man 
who inquired as to the progress of his comedy 
that he had finished it, not having yet written a 
single line, because he had constructed the action 
of it in his mind. A modern critic would have 
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assured him that the merit of his piece depended 
on the brilliant things which arose under his pen 
as he went along. We have poems which seem 
to exist merely for the sake of single lines and 
passages, not for the sake of producii^ any total 
impression. We have critics who seem to direct 
their attention merely to detached expressions, to 
the language about the action, not to the action 
itself. I verily think that the majority of them 
do not in their hearts believe that there is such 
a thing as a total impression to be derived from 
a poem at all, or to be demanded from a poet ; 
they think the term a commonplace of meta- 
physical criticism. They will permit the poet to 
select any action he pleases, and to suffer that 
action to go as it will, provided he gratifies them 
with occasional bursts of fine writing, and with 
a shower of isolated thoughts and images. That 
is, they permit him to leave their poetical sense 
ungratified, provided that he gratifies their rhe- 
torical sense and their curiosity. Of his neglect- 
ing to gratify these there is little danger; he 
needs rather to be warned against the danger of 
attempting to gratify these alone ; he needs rather 
to be perpetually reminded to prefer his action to 
everything else ; so to treat this as to permit its 
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inherent excellences to develop themselves, with- 
out interruption from the intrusicoi of his personal 
peculiarities : most fortunate when he most en- 
tirely succeeds in effacing himself, and in enabling 
a noble action to subsist as it did in nature. 

But the modem critic not only permits a false 
practice, he absolutely prescribes false aims. ** A 
true allegory of the state of one's own mind in 
a representative history," the poet is told, **is 
perhaps the highest thing that one can attempt in 
the way of poetry ; " and accordingly he attempts 
it. An allegory of the state of one's own mind 
the highest problem of an art which imitates 
actions I No, assuredly, it is not, it never can be 
so ; no great poetical work has ever been produced 
with such an aim. " Faust " itself, in which some- 
thing of the kind is attempted, wonderful passages 
as it contains, and in spite of the unsurpassed 
beauty of the scenes which relate to Margaret — 
"Faust" itself, judged as a whole, and judged 
strictly as a poetical worV. is defective ; its illus- 
trious author, the greatest poet of modem times, 
the greatest critic of all times, would have been 
the first to acknowledge it ; he only defended his 
work, indeeid, by asserting it to be " something 
incommensurable." 
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The coniusion of the present times is great, the 
multitude of voices counselling different things be- 
wildering, the number of existing works capable 
of attracting a young writer's attention and of 
becoming his models immense. What he wants 
is a hand to guide him through the confusion, a 
voice to prescribe to him the aim which he should 
keep in view, and to explain to him that the value 
of the literary works which offer themselves to his 
attention is relative to their power of helping him 
forward fon his road towards this aim. Such a 
guide the English writer at the present day will 
nowhere find. Failing this, all that can be looked 
for, all indeed that can be desired, is, that his 
attention should be fixed on excellent models ; 
that he may reproduce, at any rate, something 
of their excellence, by penetrating himself with 
their works and by catching their spirit, if he 
cannot be taught to produce what is excellent 
independently. 

Foremost among these models for the English 
writer stands Shakspeare — a name the greatest 
perhaps of all poetical names ; a name never to 
be mentioned without reverence. I will venture, 
however, to express a doubt whether the influence 
of his works, excellent and fruitful for the readers 
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of poetry, for the great majority, has been of un- 
mixed advantage to the writers of it. Shakspeare 
indeed chose excellent subjects ; the world could 
afford no better than Macbeth^ or Romeo and 
Juliet J or Othello, He had no theory respecting 
the necessity of choosing subjects of present im- 
port, or the paramount interest attaching to alle- 
gories of the state of one*s own mind ; like all 
great poets, he knew well what constituted a 
poetical action ; like them, wherever he found 
such an action, he took it ; like them, too, he 
found his best in past times. But to these general 
characteristics of all great poets he added a special 
one of his own — a gift, namely, of happy^ abun- 
dant, and ingenious expression, eminent and un- 
rivalled : so eminent as irresistibly to strike the 
attention first in him, and even to throw into 
comparative shade his other excellences as a 
poet. Here has been the mischief. These other 
excellences were his fundamental excellences as 
a poet. What distinguishes the artist from the 
mere amateur, says Goethe, is Architectonic^ in 
the highest sense ; that power of execution which 
creates, forms, and constitutes : not the profound- 
ness of single thoughts, not the richness of imagery, 
not the abundance of illustration. But these 
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attractive accessories of a poetical work being 
more easily seized than the spirit of the whole, 
and these accessories being possessed by Shak- 
speare in an unequalled d^[ree, a young writer 
having recourse to Shakspeare as his model runs 
great risk of being vanquished and absorbed by 
them, and, in consequence, of reproducing, ac- 
cording to the measure of his power, these, and 
these alone. Of this preponderating quality of 
Shakspeare's genius, accordingly, almost the whole 
of modern English poetry has, it appears to me, 
felt the influence. To the exclusive attention on 
the part of his imitators to this it is in a great 
degree owing, that of the majority of modern 
poetical works the details alone are valuable, the 
composition worthless. In reading them one is 
perpetually reminded of that terrible sentence on 
a modem French poet, " // dit tout ce qu^il veut, 
mais mcUheureusement il rCa rien d dire,^^ 

Let me give an instance of what I mean. I 
will take it from the works of the very chief 
among those who seem to have been formed in 
the school of Shakspeare ; of one whose exquisite 
genius and pathetic death render him for ever in- 
teresting. I will take the poem of " Isabella, or the 
Pot of Basil," by Keats. I choose this rather than 
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the "Endjnnion," because the latter work (which a 
modem critic has classed with the" Fairy Queen!"), 
although undoubtedly there blows through it the 
breath of genius, is yet as a whole so utterly inco- 
herent as not strictly to merit the name of a poem 
at all. The poem of ** Isabella," then, is si perfect 
treasure-house of graceful and felicitous words and 
images ; almost in every stanza there occurs one 
of those vivid and picturesque turns of expression 
by which the object is made to flash upon the eye 
of the mind, and which thrill the reader with a 
sudden delight. This one short poem contains, 
periiaps, a greater number of happy single expres- 
sions which one could quote than all the extant 
tragedies of Sophocles. But the action, the story ? 
The action in itself is an excellent one ; but so 
feebly is it conceived by the poet, so loosely con- 
structed, that the effect produced by it, in and for 
itself, is absolutely nulL Let the reader, after he 
has finished the poem of Keats, turn to the same 
story in the " Decameron." He will then feel how 
pregnant and interesting the same action has be- 
come in the hands of a great artist, who above all 
things delineates his object ; who subordinates 
expression to that which it is designed to express. 
I have said that the imitators of Shakspeare, 
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fixing their attention on his wonderful gift of 
expression, have directed their imitation to this, 
neglecting his other excellences. These excel- 
lences, the fundamental excellences of poetical 
9,rt, Shakspeare no doubt possessed them — pos- 
sessed many of them in a splendid degree ; but it 
may perhaps be doubted whether even he himself 
did not sometimes give scope to his faculty of 
expression to the prejudice of a higher poetical 
duty. For we must never forget that Shakspeare 
is the great poet he is from his skill in discerning 
and firmly conceiving an excellent action, from his 
power of intensely feeling a situation, of intimately 
associating himself with a character ; not from his 
gift of expression, which rather even leads him 
astray, degenerating sometimes into a fondness 
for curiosity of expression, into an irritability of 
fancy, which seems to make it impossible for him 
to say a thing plainly, even when the press of the 
action demands the very directest language, or its 
level character the very simplest. Mr. Hallam, 
than whom it is impossible to find a saner and 
more judicious critic, has had the courage (for 
at the present day it needs courage) to remark 
how extremely and faultily difficult Shakspeare's 
language often is. It is so. You may. find main 
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scenes in some of his greatest tragedies — King 
Liar, for instance, where the language is so arti- 
ficial, so curiously tortured, and so difficult that 
every speech has to be read two or three times 
before its meaning can be comprehended. This 
over-curiousness of expression is indeed but the 
excessive employment of a wonderful gift — of the 
power of saying a thing in a happier way than 
any other man ; nevertheless, it is carried so far 
that one understands what M. Guizot meant 
when he said that Shakspeare appears in his 
language to have tried all styles except that of 
simplicity. He has not the severe and scrupulous 
self-restraint of the ancients, partly, no doubt, 
because he had a far less cultivated and exacting 
audience. He has, indeed, a far wider range than 
they had, a iar richer fertility of thought ; in this 
respect he rises above them. In his strong concep- 
tion of his subject, in the genuine way in which 
he is penetrated with it, he resembles them, and 
is unlike the modems ; but in the accurate limi- 
tation of it, the conscientious rejection of super- 
fluities, the simple and rigorous development of it 
from the first line of his work to the last, he falls 
below them, and comes nearer to the modems. 
In his chief works, besides what he has of his 
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own, he has the elementary soundness of the 
ancients ; he has their important action and their 
large and broad manner, but he has not their 
purity of method. He is therefore a less safe 
model ; for what he has of his own is personal, 
and inseparable from his own rich nature. It may 
be imitated and exaggerated, it cannot be learned 
or applied as an art. He is above all suggestive ; 
more valuable, therefore, to young writers as men 
than as artists. But clearness of arrangement, 
rigour of development, simplicity of style — these 
may to a certain extent be learned ; and these 
may, I am convinced, be learned best from the 
ancients, who, although infinitely less suggestive 
than Shakspeare, are thus, to the artist, more 
instructive. 

What then, it will be asked, are the ancients to 
be our sole models ? — the ancients with their com- 
paratively narrow range of experience and their 
widely different circumstances ? Not, certainly, 
that which is narrow in the ancients, nor that in 
which we can no longer sympathise. An action 
Uke the action of the ** Antigone " of Sophocles, 
which turns upon the conflict between the 
heroine's duty to her brother's corpse and that 
to the laws of her country, is no longer one in 
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which it is possible that we should feel a deep 
interest. I am speaking too, it will be remem- 
bered, not of the best sources of intellectual 
stimulus for the general reader, but of the best 
models of instruction for the individual writer. 
This last may certainly learn of the ancients, 
better than anywhere else, three things which it 
is vitally important for him to know : the all- 
importance of the choice of a subject, the neces- 
sity of accurate construction, and the subordinate 
character of expression. He will learn from them 
how unspeakably superior is the effect of the one 
moral impression left by a great action treated as 
a whole, to the effect produced by the most 
striking single thought or by the happiest image. 
As he penetrates into the spirit of the great 
classical works, as he becomes gradually aware 
of their intense significance, their noble simplicity, 
and their calm pathos, he will be convinced that 
it is this effect, unity and profoundness of moral 
impression, at which the ancient poets aimed ; 
that it is this which constitutes the grandeur of 
their works, and which makes them immortal. 
He will desire to direct his own efforts towards 
producing the same effect. Above all, he will de- 
liver himself from the jargon of modem criticism, 
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and escape the danger of producing poetical works 
conceived in the spirit of the passing time, and 
which partake of its transitoriness. 

The present age makes great claims upon us. 
We owe it service ; it will not be satisfied without 
our admiration. I know not how it is, but their 
commerce with the ancients appears to me to pro- 
duce, in those who constantly practise it, a steady- 
ing and composing effect upon their judgment, not 
of literary works only, but of men and events in 
general. They are like persons who have had a 
very weighty and impressive experience ; they are 
more truly than others under the empire of facts, 
and more independent of the language current 
among those with whom they live. They wish 
neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, 
and whether this is what they want. What they 
want they know very well ; they want to educe and 
cultivate what is best and noblest in themselves. 
They know, too, that this is no easy task — x*^*'"^''* 
as Pittacus said, x^-^^^^^ icGXhv l^fifievai — and they 
ask themselves sincerely whether their age and its 
literature can assist them in the attempt. If they 
are endeavouring to practise any art, they re- 
member the plain and simple proceedings of the 
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old artists, who attained their grand results by 
penetrating themselves with some noble and signi- 
ficant action, not by inflating themselves with a 
belief in the pre-eminent importance and great- 
ness of their own times. They do not talk of their 
mission, nor of interpreting their age, nor of the 
coming poet; all this, they know, is the mere 
delirium of vanity. Their business is not to praise 
their age, but to afford to the men who live in it 
the highest pleasure which they are capable of 
feeling. If asked to afford this by means of sub- 
jects drawn from the age itself, they ask what 
special fitness the present age has for supplying 
them. They are told that it is an era of progress, 
an age commissioned to carry out the great ideas 
of industrial development and social amelioration. 
They reply, that with all this they can do nothing ; 
that the elements they need for the exercise of 
their art are great actions, calculated powerfully 
and delightfully to affect what is permanent in the 
human soul ; that, so far as the present age can 
supply such actions, they will gladly make use of 
them ; but that an age wanting in moral grandeur 
can with difficulty supply such, and an age of 
spiritual discomfort with difficulty be powerfully 
and delightfully affected by them. 
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A host of voices will indignantly rejoin that the 
present age is inferior to the past neither in moral 
grandeur nor in spiritual health. He who pos- 
sesses the discipline I speak of will content 
himself with remembering the judgments passed 
upon the present age, in this respect, by the men 
of strongest head and widest culture whom it has 
produced ; by Goethe and by Niebuhr. It will 
be sufficient for him that he knows the opinions 
held by these two great men respecting the present 
age and its literature, and that he feels assured 
in his own mind that their aims and demands 
upon life were such as he would wish, at any 
rate, his own to be, and their judgment as to 
what is impeding and disabling such as he may 
safely follow. He will not, however, maintain a 
hostile attitude towards the false pretensions of 
his age ; he will content himself with not being 
overwhelmed by them. He will esteem himself 
fortunate if he can succeed in banishing from his 
mind all feelings of contradiction and irritation 
and impatience, in order to delight himself with 
the contemplation of some noble action of a 
heroic time, and to enable others^ through his 
representation of it, to delight in it also. 

I am far indeed from making any claim, for 
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myself, that I possess this discipline, or for the 
following poems, that they breathe its spirit. 
But I say that, in the sincere endeavour to learn 
and practise, amid the bewildering confusion of 
our times, what is sound and true in poetical art, 
I seemed to myself to find the only sure guidance, 
the only solid footing, among the ancients. They, 
at any rate, knew what they wanted in art, and 
we do not. It is this uncertainty which is dis- 
heartening, and not hostile criticism. How often 
have I felt this when reading words of disparage- 
ment or of cavil : that it is the uncertainty as to 
what is really to be aimed at which makes our 
difficulty, not the dissatisfaction of the critic, who 
himself suffers from the same uncertainty. Non 
me tua turbida ttrreni Dicta : Dii me terrettt^ et 
Jupiter hostis. 

Two kinds of dilettanti, says Goethe, there are 
in poetry : he who neglects the indispensable 
mechanical part, and thinks he has done enough 
if he shows spirituality and feeling ; and he who 
seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mechanism, in 
which he can acquire an artisan's readiness, and 
is without soul and matter. And he adds, that 
the first does most harm to art, and the last to 
himself. If we must be dilettanti; if it is im- 
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possible for us, under the circumstances amidst 
which we live, to think clearly, to feel nobly, and 
to delineate firmly ; if we cannot attain to the 
mastery of the great artists, let us, at least, have 
so much respect for our art as to prefer it to 
ourselves ; let us not bewilder our successors ; let 
us transmit to them the practice of Poetry, with 
its boundaries and wholesome regulative laws, 
under which excellent works may again, perhaps, 
at some future time, be produced, not yet fallen 
into oblivion through our neglect, not yet con- 
demned and cancelled by the influence of their 
eternal enemy, Caprice, 

Fox How, Ambleside, 
October i, 1853. 
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POEMS 



One lesson^ Nature^ let me leam of thee ^ 
One lesson^ that in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties serv'd in one^ 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 

Of Toil uttsevet'dfrom Tranquillity^ 
Of Labour^ that in still advance outgrows 
Far noisier scJumeSy accomplish* din Repose, 
Too great for haste^ too high for rivalry. 
Yes J while on earth a thousand discords ring^ 
Man's senseless uproar mingling with his toilj 
Still do thy sleepless ministers ntove on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting : 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil: 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
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SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 

AN EPISODE 

And the first grey of morning fiU'd the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 
But all the Tartar camp along the stream 
Was hush'd, and still the men were plunged in sleep : 
Sohrab alone, he slept not : all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed ; 
But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword. 
And took his horseman's cloak, and left his tent. 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa's tent. 
Through the black Tartar tents he pass'd, which 
stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer floods o*erfl6w 
When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere : 

5 u 2 
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Through the black tents he pass'd, o'er that low 

strand, 
And to a hillock came, a little back 
From the stream's brink, the spot where first a boat. 
Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 
The men of former times had crown'd the top 
With a clay fort : but that was fall'n ; and now 
The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa's tent, 
A dome of laths, and o'er it felts were spread. 
And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
Upon the thick-pil'd carpets in the tent. 
And found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran-Wisa heard him, though the step 
Was duird ; for he slept light, an old man's sleep ; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said : — 

" Who art thou ? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak ! is there news, or any night alarm ? " 

But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said : — 
** Thou khow'st me, Peran-Wisa : it is I. 
The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep ; but I sleep not ; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful, and I come to thee. 
For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son. 
In Samarcand, before the army march'd ; 
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And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 

Thou knowest if, since from Ader-baijan first 

I came among the Tartars, and bore arms, 

I have still serv'd Afrasiab well, and shown, 

At my boy*s years, the courage of a man. 

This too thou know'st, that, while I still bear on 

The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world, 

And beat the Persians back on every field, 

I seek one man, one man, and one alone, 

Rustum, my father ; who, I h6p'd, should greet, 

Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field, 

His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 

So I long hop'd, but him I never find. 

Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 

Let the two armies rest to-day : but I 

Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 

To meet me, man to man : if I prevail, 

Rustum will surely hear it ; if I fall — 

Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 

Dim is the rumour of a common fight, 

Where host meets host, and many names are sunk: 

But of a single combat Fame speaks clear." 

He spoke ; and Peran-Wisa took the hand 
Of the young man in his, and sigh*d, and said : — 

" O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine ! 
Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs. 
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And share the battle's commca chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press for ever first, 
In single fight incurring single risk, 
To find a father thou hast never seen ? 
Or, if indeed this one desire rules all, 
To seek out Rustum — seek hiin not through fight : 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 
O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son ! 
But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 
For now it is not as when I was young, 
When Rustum was in front of every fray : 
But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 
In Seistan, with Zal, his father old. 
Whether that his own mighty strength at last 
Feels the abhorr'd approaches of old age ; 
Or in some quarrel with the Persian King. 
There go : — Thou wilt not ? Yet my heart fore- 
bodes 
Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 
Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 
To us : fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
To seek thy father, not seek single fights 
In vain : — but who can keep the lion's cub 
From ravening ? and who govern Rustum's son ? 
Go : I will grant thee what thy heart desires." 
So said he, and dropp'd Sohrab*s hand, and left 
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His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay, 
And o'er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He pass'd, and tied his sandals on his feet. 
And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler's staff, no sword ; 
And on his head he plac'd his sheep-skin cap. 
Black, glossy, curl'd, the fleece of Kara-Kul ; 
And rais'd the curtain of his tent, and call'd 
His herald tq his side, and went abroad. 

The sun, by this, had risen, and clear'd the fog 
From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands : 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen fil'd 
Into the open plain ; so Haman bade ; 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa rul'd 
The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 
From their black tents, long files of horse, they 

stream'd : 
As when, some grey November mom, the files, 
In marching order spread, of long-neck'd cranes, 
Stream over Casbin, and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board : so they stream'd. 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King's guard, 
First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long 

spears ; 
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Large men, large steeds ; who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 
Next the more temperate Toorkmuns of the 

south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own'd ; 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 
And close-set skull-caps ; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam o'er Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmuks and unkemp'd Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 
These all fil'd out from camp into the plain. 
And on the other side the Persians form'd : 
First a light cloud of horse, Tartars they seem'd, 
The Ilyats of Khorassan : and behind, 
The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 
Marshall'd battalions bright in burnished steel. 
But Peran-Wisa with his herald came 
Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front. 
And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 
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And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back, 
He took his spear, and to the front he came, 
And check'd his ranks, and fix'd them where they 

stood. 
And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said : — 

" Ferood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man." 

As, in the country, on a morn in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 
A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy — 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they lov'd. 

But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighbouring mountain of milk 

snow; 
Winding so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 
Chok'd by the air, and scarce can they themselves 
Slaketheirparch'd throats withsugar'dmulberries — 
In single file they move, and stop their breath. 
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For fear they should dislodge the o'erhanging 

snows — 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear. 

And to Ferood his brother Chiefs came up 
To counsel : Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 
And Feraburz, who rul'd the Persian host 
Second, and was the uncle of the King : 
These came and counsell'd ; and then Gudurz 
said : — 

" Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge up. 
Yet champion have we none to match this youth. 
He has the wild stag's foot, the lion's heart. 
But Rustum came last night ; aloof he sits 
And sullen, and has pitch'd his tents apart : 
Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 
The Tartar challenge, and this young man's name. 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. 
Stand forth the while, and take their challenge up." 

So spake he ; and Ferood stood forth and said : — 
" Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said. 
Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man." 

He spoke ; and Peran-Wisa turn'd, and strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. 
But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran. 
And cross'd the camp which lay behind, and 
reach'd, 
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Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum's tents. 
Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay, 
Just pitch'd : the high pavilion in the midst 
Was Rustum's, and his men lay camp'd around. 
And Gudurz enter'd Rustum's tent, and found 
Rustum : his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood beside him, charg'd with food ; 
A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
And dark green melons ; and there Rustum sate 
Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 
And play'd with it ; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him ; and he look'd, and saw him stand ; 
And with a cry sprang up, and dropp'd the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said : — 

" Welcome ! these eyes could see no better sight. 
What news ? but sit down first, and eat and drink." 

But Gudurz stood in the tent door, and said : — 
" Not now : a time will come to eat and drink, 
But not to-day : to-day has other needs. 
The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze : 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion — and thou know'st his 

name — 
Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 
O Rustum, like thy might is this young man's ! 
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He has the wild stag's foot, the lion's heart 
And he is young, and Iran's Chiefs are old, 
Or else too weak ; and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose." 

He spoke : but Rustum answer'd wilh a smile : — 
" Go to ! if Iran's Chiefs are old, then I 
Am older : if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely : for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honours younger men, 
And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 
Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young — 
The young may rise at Sohrab's vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though all speak Sohrab's fame ? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have, 
A son so fam'd, so brave, to send to war. 
And I to tarry with the snow-hair'd Zal, 
My father, whom the robber Afghans vex. 
And clip his borders short, and drive his herds. 
And he has none to guard his weak old age. 
There would I go, and hang my armour up, 
And with my great name fence that weak old 

man. 
And spend the goodly treasures I have got, 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab's fame, 
And leave to death the hosts of thankless kings. 
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And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no 



more." 



He spoke, and smii'd ; and Gudurz made reply : — 
" What then, O Rustum, will men say to this, 
When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 
Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face ? Take heed, lest men should say. 
Like some old miser ^ Rustum hoards hisfame^ 
And shuns to peril it with younger vien,^^ 
And, greatly mov'd, then Rustum made reply : — 
** O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words ? 
Thou knowest better words than this to say. 
What is one more, one less, obscure or fam'd, 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to me ? 
Are not they mortal, am not I myself? 
But who for men of nought would do great deeds ? 
Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame. 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms ; 
Let not men say of Rustum, he was match'd 
In single fight with any mortal man." 

He spoke, and frown'd ; and Gudurz turn'd, and 
ran 
Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy, 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 
But Rustum strode to his tent door, and call'd 
His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 
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And clad himself in steel : the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device. 
Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold. 
And from the fluted spine atop a plume 
Of horsehair wav'd, a scarlet horsehair plume. 
So arm'd he issued forth ; and Ruksh, his horse, 
Followed him, like a faithful hound, at heel, 
Ruksh, whose renown was nois'd through all the 

earth, 
The horse, whom Rustum on a foray once 
Did in Bokhara by the river find 
A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 
And rear'd him ; a bright bay, with lofty crest ; 
Dight with a saddle-cloth of broider'd green 
Crusted with gold, and on the ground were work'd 
All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters 

know : 
So foUow'd, Rustum left his tents, and cross'd 
The camp, and to the Persian host appear'd. 
And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Haird ; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 
Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore. 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
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Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands — 
So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 

And Rustum to the Persian front advanc'd, 
And Sohrab arm'd in Haman's tent, and came. 
And as afield the reapers cut a swathe 
Down through the middle of a rich man's corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 
And in the midst a stubble, short and bare ; 
So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 
And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 
His eyes towards the Tartar tents, and saw 
Sohrab come forth, and ey'd him as he came. 

As some rich woman, on a winter's mom. 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb blacken'd fingers makes her fire — 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter's mom. 
When the frost flowers the whiten'd window 

panes — 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be ; so Rustum ey'd 
The unknown adventurous Youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 
All the most valiant chiefs : long he perus'd 
His spirited air, and wonder'd who he was. 
For very young he seem'd, tenderly rear'd ; 
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Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight. 
Which in a queen's secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf. 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain's sound — 
So slender Sohrab seem'd, so softly reared. 
And a deep pity enter'd Rustum's soul 
As he beheld him coming ; and he stood, 
And beckon'd to him with his hand, and said : — 

" O thou young man, the air of Heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant ; but the grave is cold. 
Heaven's air is better than the cold dead grave. 
Behold me : I am vast, and clad in iron, 
And tried ; and I have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe : 
Never was that field lost, or that foe sav'd. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death ? 
Be govem'd : quit the Tartar host, and come 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die. 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou." 

So he spake, mildly : Sohrab heard his voice. 
The mighty voice of Rustum ; and he saw 
His giant figure planted on the sand, 
Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Has builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers ; and he saw that head. 
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Streak'dwith its first grey hairs: hope fiil'd his soul ; 
And he ran forwards and embrac'd his knees, 
And clasped his hand within his own and said : — 

** Oh, by thy father's head ! by thine own soul I 
Art thou not Rustum ? Speak ! art thou not he?" 

But Rustum ey'd askance the kneeling youth. 
And tum'd away, and spoke to his ovm soul : — 

** Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean. 
False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 
For if I now confess this thing he asks, 
And hide it not, but say — Rustum is here — 
He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes. 
But he will find some pretext not to fight. 
And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 
A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 
And on a feast day, in Afrasiab's hall, 
In Samarcand, he will arise and cry — 
* I challenged once, when the two armies camp'd 
Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 
To cope with me in single fight ; but they 
Shrank ; only Rustum dar*d : then he and I 
Chang'd gifts, and went on equal terms away. * 
So will he speak, perhaps, while men applaud. 
Then were the chiefs of Iran sham'd through me.** 

And then he turnM, and sternly spake aloud : — 
** Rise ! wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 
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Of Rustum ? I am here, whom thou hast caird 
By challenge forth : make good thy vaunt, or yield. 
Is it with Rustum only thou wouldst fight ? 
Rash boy, men look on Rustum*s face and flee. 
For well I know, that did great Rustum stand 
Before thy face this day, and were reveal'd, 
There would be then no talk of fighting more. 
But being what I am, I tell thee this ; 
Do thou record it in thine inmost soul : 
Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt, and yield ; 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, till winds 
Bleacl^ them, or Oxus with his summer floods, 
Oxus in summer wash them all away." 

He spoke : and Sohrab answer'd, on his feet : — 
" Art thou so fierce ? Thou wilt not fright me so. 
I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 
Yet this thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 
Begin : thou art more vast, more dread than I, 
And thou art prov'd, I know, and I am young — 
But yet Success sways with the breath of Heaven. 
And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 
For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
Pois'd on the top of a huge wave of Fate, 
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Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 

And whether it will heave us up to land, 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 

Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 

We know not, and no search will make us know : 

Only the event will teach us in its hour.*' 

He spoke ; and Rustum answer'd not, but hurl'd 
His spear : down from the shoulder, down it came. 
As on some partridge in the com a hawk 
That long has tower'd in the airy clouds 
Drops like a plummet : Sohrab saw it come, 
And sprang aside, quick as a flash : the spear . 
Hiss'd, and went quivering down into the sand, 
Which it sent flying wide : — then Sohrab threw 
In turn, and full struck Rustum's shield : sharp rang, 
The iron plates rang sharp, but turn'd the spear. 
And Rustum seiz'd his club, which none but he 
Could wield : an unlopp'd trunk it was, and huge. 
Still rough; like those which men in treeless plains 
To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Has made in Himalayan forests wrack. 
And strewn the channels with torn boughs; so 

huge 
The club which Rustum lifted now, and struck 
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One stroke ; but again Sohrab sprang aside 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum's hand. 
And Rustum follow' d his own blow, and fell 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutch'd the sand : 
And now might Sohrab have unsheath'd his sword, 
And pierc'd the mighty Rustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and chok'd with sand : 
But he look'd on, and smilM, nor bar'd his sword. 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said: — 
** Thou strik'st too hard : that club of thine will 
float 
Upon the summer floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth ; not wroth am I : 
No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 
Thou say'st, thou art not Rustum : be it so. 
Who art thou then, that canst so touch my soul ? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too ; 
Have waded foremost in their bloody waves, 
And heard their hollow roar of d)dng men ; 
But never was my heart thus touch'd before. 
Are they from Heaven, these softenings of the heart ? 
O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven ! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 
And make a truce, and sit upon this sand. 
And pledge each other in red wine, like friends, 
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And thou shalt talk to me of Rustum's deeds. ' 
There are enough foes in the Persian host 
Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang ; 
Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 
Mayst fight ; fight them, when they confront thy 

spear. 
But oh, let there be peace *twixt thee and me ! " 

He ceas'd : but while he spake, Rustum had risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage : his club 
He left to lie, but had regained his spear, 
Whose fiery point now in his mail'd right-hand 
Blaz'd bright and baleful, like that autumn Star, 
The baleful sign of fevers : dust had soil'd 
His stately crest, and dimmed his glittering arms. 
His breast heav'd ; his lips foam*d ; and twice his 

voice 
Was chok'd with rage : at last these words broke 

way: — 
" Girl ! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands ! 
Curl'd minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words ! 
Fight ; let me hear thy hateful voice no more ! 
Thou art not in Afrasiab's gardens now 
With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to 

dance ; 
But on the Oxus sands, and in the dance 
Of battle, and with me, who make no play 
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Of war : I Hght it out, and hand to hand. 
Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine ! 
Remember all thy valour ; try thy feints 
And cunning : all the pity I had is gone : 
Because thou hast sham'd me before both the hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl's wiles." 

He spoke ; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts. 
And he too drew his sword : at once they rush*d 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the west : their 

shields 
Dash'd with a clang together, and a din 
Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 
Make often in the forest's heart at mom, 
Of hewing axes, crashing trees : such blows 
Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail'd. 
And you would say that sun and stars took part 
In that unnatural conflict ; for a cloud 
Grew suddenly in Heaven, and dark'd the sun 
Over the fighters* heads ; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp'd the pair. 
In gloom they twain were wrapp'd, and they 

alone ; 
For both, the on -looking hosts on either hand 
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Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 
And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 
But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 
And labouring breath;' first Rustum struck the 

shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff" out : the steel-spik'd spear 
Rent the tough plates, but fail'd to reach the skin, 
And Rustum pluck'd it back with angry groan. 
Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum's 

helm, 
Nor clove its steel quite through ; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defil'd, sunk to the dust ; 
And Rustum bow'd his head ; but then the gloom 
Grew blacker : thunder rumbled in the air. 
And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh^ the 

horse, 
Who stood at hand, utter*d a dreadful cry : 
No horse's cry was that, most like the rear 
Of some pain'd desert lion, who all day 
Has trail'd the hunter's javelin in his side, 
And comes at night to die upon the sand : — 
The two hosts heard that cry, and quak'd for fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it crossed his stream. 
But Sohrab heard, and quailM not, but rush'd on. 
And struck again ; and again Rustum bow'd 
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His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 
And in his hand the hilt remain'd alone. 
Then Rustum rais'd his head : his dreadful eyes 
Glar'd, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted, Rustum I Sohrab heard that shout. 
And shrank amaz'd : back he recoil'd one step. 
And scann'd with blinking eyes the advancing 

Form : 
And then he stood bewilderM ; and he dropp'd 
His covering shield, and the spear pierc'd his side. 
He reel'd, and staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell. 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair ; 
Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began : — 
** Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse, 
And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab's tent. 
Or else that the great Rustum would come down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go. 
And then that all the Tartar host would praise 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 



Ik. 
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To glad thy father in his weak old age. 
Fool I thou art slain, and by an unknown man ! 
Dearer to the red jackals shalt thou be, 
Than to thy friends, and to thy father old." 

And, with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied : — 
" Unknown thou art ; yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 
Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man ! 
No ! Rustum slays me, and this filial heart. 
For were I match'd with ten such men as thou» 
And I were he who till to-day I was. 
They should be lying here, I standing there. 
But that beloved name unnerv'd my arm — 
That name, and something, I confess, in thee, 
Which troubles all my heart, and made my shield 
Fall ; and thy spear transfixed an unarmed foe. 
And now thou boastest, and insult'st my fate. 
But hear thou this, fierce Man, tremble to hear 
The mighty Rustum shall avenge my death ! 
My father, whom I seek through all the world, 
He shall avenge my death, and punish thee ! " 

As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill lake. 
And pierc'd her with an arrow as she rose, 
And foUow'd her to find her where she fell 
Far off-; — anon her mate comes winging back 
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From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole ; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest ; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side. 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers : never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by : — 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss — 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 

But with a cold, incredulous voice, he said : — 
*' What prate is this of fathers and revenge ? 
The mighty Rustum never had a son." 

And, with a failing voice, Sohrab replied : — 
** Ah yes, he had ! and that lost son am I. 
Surely the news will one day reach his ear, 
Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here ; 
And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 
To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 
Fierce Man, bethink thee, for an only son ! 
What will that grief, what will that vengeance be ! 
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Oh, could I live, till I that grief had seen ! 
Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 
My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 
With that old King, her father, who grows grey 
With age, and rules over the valiant Koords. 
Her most I pity, who no more will see 
Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 
With spoils and honour, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumour will be bruited up. 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear ; 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more ; 
But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far distant Oxus, he is slain." 

He spoke ; and as he ceas'd he wept aloud, 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 
He spoke; but Rustum listen'd, plung'd in thought. 
Nor did he yet believe it was his son 
Who spoke, although he call'd back names he knew ; 
For he had had sure tidings that the babe, 
Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 
Had been a puny girl, no boy at all : 
So that sad mother sent him word, for fear 
Rustum should take the boy, to train in arms ; 
And so he deem'd that either Sohrab took. 
By a false boast, the style of Rustum's son ; 

C 
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Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 
So deem*d he ; yet he listened, plung'd in thought ; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon : tears gathered in his eyes ; 
For he remember'd his own early youth, 
And all its bounding rapture ; as, at dawn, 
The Shepherd from his mountain lodge descries 
A far bright City, smitten by the sun. 
Through many rolling clouds ; — so Rustum saw 
His youth ; saw Sohrab's mother, in her bloom ; 
And that old King, her father, who lov'd well 
His wandering guest, and gave him his fair child 
With joy ; and all the pleasant life they led, 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time — 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and mom on those delightful hills 
In Ader-baijan. And he saw that Youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, l)^ng on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut. 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed. 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass ; — so Sohrab lay. 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
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And Rustum gaz'd on him with grief, and said : — 

'^ O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have 

lov*d I 
Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 
Have told thee false ; — thou art not Rustum's son. 
For Rustum had no son : one child he had — 
But one — a girl : who with her mother now 
Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us — 
Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war. " 

But Sohrab answer'd him in wrath ; for now 
The anguish of the deep-fix'd spear grew fierce, 
And he desired to draw forth the steel. 
And let the blood flow free, and so to die ; 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe — 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said : — 

" Man, who art thou who dost deny my words ? 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men. 
And Falsehood, while I liv'd, was far firom mine. 
I tell thee, pricked upon this arm I bear 
That seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 
That she might prick it on the babe she bore." 

He spoke : and all the blood left Rustum*s 
cheeks ; 
And his knees totter'd, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy mailed hand, 
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That the hard iron corslet clank'd aloud : 
And to his heart he pressM the other hand, 
And in a hollow voice he spake, and said : — 

" Sohrab, that were a proof which could not lie. 
If thou show this, then art thou Rustum's son.'* 

Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loos'd 
His belt, and near the shoulder bar'd his arm, 
And shew'd a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick'd : as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor's gift — at early mom he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands : — 
So delicately prick'd the sign appear'd 
On Sohrab's arm, the sign of Rustum's seal. 
It was that Griffin, which of old rear'd Zal, 
Rustum's great father, whom they left to die, 
'A helpless babe, among the mountain rocks. 
Him that kind Creature found, and rear'd, and 

lov'd-^ 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 
And Sohrab bar'd that figure on his arm, 
And himself scanned it long with mournfiil eyes, 
And then he touch'd it with his hand and said : — 

" How say'st thou ? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum's son, or of some other man's ? " 
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He Spoke : but Rustum gaz*d, and gaz'd^and stood 
Speechless ; and then he utter'd one sharp cry — 

Boy — thy Father ! — and his voice chok'd there. 
And then a dark cloud passed before his eyes, 
And his head swam, and he sunk down to earth. 
But Sohrab crawl'd to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kiss'd his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers strok'd his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life : and life 

Came back to Rustum, and he op'd his eyes, 
And they stood wide with horror ; and he seiz'd 
In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
And threw it on his head, and smirch'd his hair, 
His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms : 
And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs chok'd him ; and he clutch'd hissword. 
To draw it, and for ever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 
And with a soothing voice he spoke, and said : — 

" Father, forbear : for I but meet to-day 
The doom that at my birth was written down 
In Heaven , and thou art Heaven's unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee ; and thy heart spoke too, 

1 know it ; but Fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel ; Fate, Fate engag*d 
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The strife, and hurl'd me on my father's spear. 
But let us speak no more of this : I find 
My father ; let me feel that I have found. 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks. 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, * My Son ! ' 
Quick 1 quick I for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift ; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away — 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
But it was writ in Heaven that this should be." 

So said he ; and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth ; he cast 
His arms round his son's neck, and wept aloud. 
And kiss'd him. And awe fell on both the hosts 
When they saw Rustum *s grief: and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one then to the other mov'd 
His head, as if enquiring what their grief 
Might mean ; and fromhisdark, compassionate eyes. 
The big warm tears roU'd down, and cak'd the 

sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said : — 

" Ruksh, now thou grievest ; but, O Ruksh, 
thy feet 
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Should then have rotted on thy nimble joints, 
When first they bore thy Master to this field." 

But Sohrab look'd upon the horse and said : — 
" Is this then Ruksh ? How often, in past days. 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave Steed I 
My terrible father's terrible horse ; and said, 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane. 
O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I ; 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go. 
And snuflPd the breezes of my father's home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 
And seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah ; and the aged Zal himself 
Has often strok'd thy neck, and given thee food. 
Com in a golden platter soak'd with wine, 
And said — * O Ruksh I bear Rustum well I ' — but I 
Have never known my grandsire's fiirrow'd face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
Nor slak'd my thirst at the clear Helmund stream : 
But lodg'd among my father's foes, and seen 
Afrasiab's cities only, Samarcand, 
Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
And the black Toorkmun tents ; and only drunk 
The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 
Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep. 
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The northern Sir ; and this great Oxus stieam — 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die." 

And, with a heavy groan, Rustum replied :- 
** Oh that its waves were flowing over me I 
Oh that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o'er my head I 

And, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied : — 
** Desire not that, my father ; thou must live. 
For some are bom to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are bom to be obscur'd, and die. 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do. 
And reap a second glory in thine age. 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 
But come : thou seest this great host of men 
Which follow me ; I pray thee, slay not these : 
Let me entreat for them : what have they done ? 
They followed me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 
But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 
And place me on a bed, and moum for me, 
Thou, and the snow-hair'd Zal, and all thy friends, 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 
And heap a stately mound above my bones. 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all : 
That so the passing horseman on the waste 
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May see my tomb a great way off, and say — 

Sohrab^ the mighty Rustum^s son, lies there. 

Whom his great father did in ignorance kill — 

And I be not forgotten in my grave." 

And, with a mournful voice, Rustum replied : — 

** Fear not ; as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son. 

So shall it be : for I will bum my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me. 

And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee. 

With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 

And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all : 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 

And I will spare thy host : yea, let them go : 

Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 

"\Miat should I do with slaying any more ? 

For would that all whom I have ever slain 

Might be once more alive ; my bitterest foes, 

And they who were call'd champions in their time. 

And through whose death I won that fame I have ; 

And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor, mean soldier, and without renown ; 

So thou mightest live too, my Son, my Son ! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

C 2 
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Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 
Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine ; and I might die, not thou ; 
And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan ; 
And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine ; 
And say — O son^ I weep thee not too sore^ 
For willingly 1 1 know^ thou mefst thine end, — 
But now in blood and battles was my youth. 
And full of blood and battles is my age ; 
And I shall never end this life of blood." 

Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied : — 
* * A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful Man ! 
But thou shalt yet have peace ; only not now ; , 
Not yet : but thou shalt have it on that day, 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted Ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai-Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 
From laying thy dear Master in his grave.** 

And Rustum gaz'd on Sohrab's face, and said: — 
* ' Soon be that day, my Son, and deep that sea ! 
Till then, if Fate so wills, let me endure.*' 

He spoke ; and Sohrab smiPd on him, and 
took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eas'd 
His wound's imperious anguish : but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
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Flow'd with the stream : all down his cold white 

side 
The crimson torrent pour*d, dim now, and soil'd, 
Like the soil'd tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gather'd, on their native bank, 
By romping children, whom their nurses call 
From the hot fields at noon : his head drooped low, 
His limbs grew slack ; motionless, white, he lay — 
White, with eyes clos'd ; only when heavy gasps, 
Deep, heavy gasps, quivering through all his frame, 
Convuls'd him back to life, he open'd them. 
And fix'd them feebly on his father's face : 
Till now all strength was ebb*d, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
Regretting the warm mansion which it left. 
And youth and bloom, and this delightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high-rear'd 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
1 lis house, now, 'mid their broken flights of steps. 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side — 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
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And darken*d all ; and a cold fc^, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loos'd, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog : for now 
Both armies mov'd to camp, and took their mesil : 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward ; the Tartars by the river marge : 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic River floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land. 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd. 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon : he flow'd 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunj^, 
Brimming, and bright, and large : then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams^ 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell'd Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foil'd circuitous wanderer : — till at last 
The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath'd stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
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After Chephren, Mycerinus, son of Qieops, reigned 
over Egypt. He abhorred his father's courses, and 
judged his subjects more justly than any of their kings 
had done. — To him there came an oracle from the city 
of Buto, to the effect, that he was to live but six years 
longer, and to die ia the seventh year from that 
time. " — Herodotus. 
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** Not by the justice that my father spurn'd, 
Not for the thousands whom my father slew, 
Altars unfed and temples overtum'd. 
Cold hearts and thankless tongues, where thanks 

were due ; 
Fell this late voice from lips that cannot lie, 
Stem sentence of the Powers of Destiny. 

I will unfold my sentence and my crime. 
My crime, that, rapt in reverential awe, 
I sate obedient, in the fiery prime 
Of youth, self-govern'd, at the feet of Law ; 
Ennobling this dull pomp, the life of kings. 
By contemplation of diviner things. 

My father lov'd injustice, and liv*d long ; 
Crown'd with grey hairs he died, and full of 
sway. 
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I lov'd the good he scorn'd, and hated wrong : 
The Gods declare my recompense to-day. 
I look'd for life more lasting, rule more high ; 
And when six years are measur'd, lo, I die I 

Yet surely, O my people, did I deem 
Man's justice from the all-just Gods was given ; 
A light that from some upper fount did beam, 
Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven ; 
A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 
Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods. 

Mere phantoms of man's self- tormenting heart, 
Which on the sweets that woo it dares not feed : 
Vain dreams, that quench our pleasures, then 

depart. 
When the dup'd soul, self- master 'd, claims its meed : 
When, on the strenuous just man, Heaven bestows, 
Crown of his struggling life, an unjust close. 

Seems it so light a thing then, austere Powers, 
To spurn man's common lure, life's pleasant things? 
Seems there no joy in dances crown'd with flowers, 
Love, free to range, and regal banquettings ? 
Bend ye on these, indeed, an unmov'd eye, 
Not Gods but ghosts, in frozen apathy ? 
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Or is it that some Power, too wise, too strong, 
Even for yourselves to conquer or beguile, 
Whirls earth, and heaven, and men, and gods along, 
Like the broad rushing of the insurged Nile ? 
And the great powers we serve, themselves may be 
Slaves of a tyrannous Necessity ? 

Or in mid-heaven, perhaps, your golden cars, 
Where earthly voice climbs never, wing their flight, 
And in wild hunt, through mazy tracts of stars, 
Sweep in the sounding stillness of the night ?, 
Or in deaf ease, on thrones of dazzling sheen. 
Drinking deep draughts of joy, ye dwell serene? 

Oh, wherefore cheat our youth, if thus it be, 
Of one short joy, one lust, one pleasant dream ? 
Stringing vain words of powers we cannot see, 
Blind divinations of a will supreme ; 
Lost labour : when the circumambient gloom 
But hides, if Gods, Gods careless of our doom ? 

The rest I give to joy. Even while I speak 
My sand runs short ; and as yon star-shot ray, 
Hemm'd by two banks of cloud, peers pale and weak. 
Now, as the barrier closes, dies away ; 
Even so do past and future intertwine. 
Blotting this six years' space, which yet is mine. 
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Six years — six little years — six drops of time — 
Yet suns shall rise, and many moons shall wane, 
And old men die, and young men pass their prime, 
And languid Pleasure fade and flower again ; 
And the dull Gods behold, ere these are flown, 
Revels more deep, joy keener than their own. 

Into the silence of the groves and woods 
I will go forth ; but something would I say — 
Something — yet what I know not : for the Gods 
The doom they pass revoke not, nor delay ; 
And prayers, and gifts, and tears, are fruitless all, 
And the night waxes, and the shadows fall. 

Ye men of Eg)rpt, ye have heard your king, 

I go, and I return not. But the will 

Of the great Gods is plain ; and ye must bring 

111 deeds, ill passions, zealous to fulfil 

Their pleasure to their feet ; and reap their praise, 

The praise of Gods, rich boon ! and length of da3rs." 

— So spake he, half in anger, half in scorn ; 
And one loud cry of grief and of amaze 
Broke from his sorrowing people : so he spake ; 
And turning, left them there ; and with brief pause, 
Girt with a throng of revellers, bent his way 
To the cool region of the groves he lov'd. 
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There by the river banks he wander'd on, 
From palm -grove on to palm -grove, happy trees. 
Their smooth tops shining sunwards, and beneath 
Burying their unsunn'd stems in grass and flowers : ' 
Where in one dream the feverish time of Youth 
Might fade in slumber, and the feet of Joy 
Might wander all day long and never tire : 
Here came the king, holding high feast, at morn, 
Rose-crown'd ; and ever, when the sun went down, 
A hundred lamps beam'd in the tranquil gloom, 
From tree to tree, all through the twinkling grove, 
Revealing all the tumult of the feast, 
Flushed guests, and golden goblets, foam'd with 

wine ; 
While the deep-bumish'd foliage overhead 
Splinter'd the silver arrows of the moon. 

It may be that sometimes his wondering soul 
From the loud joyful laughter of his lips 
Might shrink half startled, like a guilty man 
Who wrestles with his dream ; as some pale Shape, 
Gliding half hidden through the dusky stems, 
Would thrust a hand before the lifted bowl, 
Whispering, ** A little space, and thou art mine." 
It may be on that joyless feast his eye 
Dwelt with mere outward seeming ; he, within. 
Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength. 
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And by that silent knowledge, day by day, 
Was calm'd, ennobled, comforted, sustained. 
It may be ; but not less his brow was smooth, 
And his clear laugh fled ringing through the gloom. 
And his mirth quail'd not at the mild reproof 
Sigh'd out by Winter's sad tranquillity ; 
Nor, pall'd with its own fulness, ebb'd and died 
In the rich languor of long summer days ; 
Nor wither'd, when the palm-tree plumes that roof d 
With their mild dark his grassy banquet-hall, 
Bent to the cold winds of the showerless Spring ; 
No, nor grew dark when Autumn brought the 
clouds. 
So six long years he revell'd, night and day ; 
And when the mirth wax*d loudest, with duU sound 
Sometimes from the grove's centre echoes came, 
To tell his wondering people of their king ; 
In the still night, across the steaming flats, 
Mix'd with the murmur of the moving Nile. 



CADMUS AND HARMONIA 



Far, far, from here, 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green IIl3rrian hills ; and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
And by the sea, and in the brakes. 
The grass is cool, the sea-side air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
More virginal and sweet than ours. 
And there, they say, two bright and aged 

Snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 
In breathless quiet, after all their ills. 
Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx liv'd among the frowning 

hills. 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 
Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 
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There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes. 

They had stay'd long enough to see, 

In Thebes, the billow of calamity 

Over their own dear children roU'd, 

Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting helpless in their home; 

A grey old man and woman : yet of old 

The Gods had to their marriage come, 

And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 

Therefore they did not end their daj^ 

In sight of blood ; but were rapt, far away. 

To where the west wind plays. 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 

To those untrodden mountain lawns : and there 

Placed safely in changed forms, the Pair 

Wholly forget their first sad life, and home, 

And all that Theban woe, and stray 

For ever through the glens, placid and dumb 



PHILOMELA 

Hark 1 ah, the Nightingale 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark I from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 

What triumph ! hark — what pain ! 

f^D Wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant lands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewilder'd brain 

That wild, unquench'd, deep-sunken, old-world 

pain — 

Say, will it never heal ? 

And can^this fragrant lawn 

With its cool trees, and night. 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy rack'd heart and brain 

Afford no balm ? 
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Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 

Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and sear'd eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb Sister's shame ? 

Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make resound 
With love and hate, triumph and agony. 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale ? 

Listen, Eugenia — 
How thick the bursts come crowding through the 
leaves ! 

Again — thou hearest I 
Eternal Passion ! 
Eternal Pain ! 
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THE STRAYED REVELLER 

TAi Portico of Circe's Palace, Evening, 

A YOUTH. CIRCE. 

THE YOUTH. 

Faster, faster, 

Circe, Goddess, 

Let the wild, thronging train. 
The bright procession 
Of eddying forms. 
Sweep through my soul ! 

Thou standest, smiling 
Down on me ; thy right arm 
Lean'd up against the column there. 

Props thy soft cheek ; 
Thy left holds, hanging loosely, 
The deep cup, ivy-cinctur'd, 

1 held but now. 
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Is it then evening 
So soon ? I see, the night dewS; 
Cluster'd in thick beads, dim 
The agate brooch-stones 
On thy white shoulder. 
The cool night- wind, too, 
Blows through the portico, 

Stirs thy hair, Goddess, 
Waves thy white robe. 

CIRCE. 

Whence art thou, sleeper ? 

THE YOUTH. 

When the white dawn first 
Through the rough fir-planks 
Of my hut, by the chesnuts, 
Up at the valley-head, 
Came breaking, Goddess, 
I sprang up, I threw round me 
My dappled fawn-skin : 
Passing out, firom the wet turf. 
Where they lay, by the hut door, 
I snatch'd up my vine-crown, my fir-staff. 
All drench'd in dew : 
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Came swift down to Join 
The rout early gather*d 
In the town, round the temple, 
lacchus* white fane 
On yonder hill. 



Quick I pass'd, following 
The wood-cutters' cart-track 
Down the dark valley ; — I saw 
On my left, through the beeches, 
Thy palace, Goddess, 
Smokeless, empty : 
Trembling, I enter'd ; beheld 
The court all silent, 
The lions sleeping ; 
On the altar, this bowl. 
I drank. Goddess — 
And sunk down here, sleeping, 
On the steps of thy portico. 



CIRCE. 

Foolish boy I Why tremblest thou ? 
Thou lovest it, then, my wine ? 
Wouldst more of it ? See, how glows. 
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Through the delicate flush'd marble, 
The red creaming liquor, 
Strown with dark seeds ! 
Drink, then I I chide thee not, 

Deny thee not. my bowl. 
Come, stretch forth thy hand, then — ^so,- 
Drink, drink again 1 



THE YOUTH. 

Thanks, gracious One ! 
Ah, the sweet fumes again ! 

More soft, ah me ! 

More subtle-winding 

Than Pan's flute-music. 

Faint — faint I Ah me ! 
Again the sweet sleep. 



CIRCE. 

Hist! Thou--within there I 
Come forth, Ulysses ! 

Art tired with hunting ? 

While we range the woodland, 
See what the day brings. 
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ULYSSES. 

Ever new magic I 
Hast thou then lur'd hither, 

Wonderful Goddess, by thy art, 

The young, languid-ey'd AmpeluSf 

lacchus' darling — 
Or some youth belov'd of Pan, 

Of Pan and the Nymphs ? 
That he sits, bending downward 
His white, delicate neck 
To the ivy-wreath'd marge 
Of thy cup: — ^the bright, glancing vine- 
leaves 

That crown his hair. 
Falling forwards, mingling 
With the dark ivy- plants ; 
His fawn-skin, half untied, 
Smear*d with red wine -stains? Who 
is he. 

That he sits, overweigh'd 

By fumes of wine and sleep, 

So late, in thy portico ? 
What youth, Goddess, — ^what guest 

Of Gods or mortals ? 
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CIRCE. 

Hist ! he wakes I 
I lur'd him not hither, Ul3rsses. 
Nay, ask him ! 



THE YOUTH. 

Who speaks ? Ah ! "Who comes forth 
To thy side, Goddess, from within ? 

How shall I name him ? ^ 

This spare, dark-featur'd, 

Quick-ey'd stranger ? 
Ah ! and I see too 
His sailor's bonnet. 
His short coat, travel-tarnish'd, 

With one arm bare. — 
Art thou not he, whom fame 

This long time rumours 
The favour'd guest of Circe, brought by the 
waves ? 

Art thou he, stranger ? 

The wise Ulysses, 

Laertes* son ? 
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ULYSSES. 

I am Ulysses. 

And thou, too, sleeper ? 
Thy voice is sweet. 
It may be thou hast followed 
Through the islands some divine bard, 

By age taught many things, 

Age and the Muses ; 

And heard him delighting 

The chiefs and people 
In the banquet, and leam'd his songs, 

Of Gods and Heroes, 

Of war and arts, 

And peopled cities 

Inland, or built 
By the grey sea. — If so, then hail, 

I honour and welcome thee. 

THE YOUTH. 

The Gods are happy. 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes : 
And see, below them, 
The Earth, and men. 
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They see Tiresias 
Sitting, staff in hand, 

On the wann, grassy 

Asopus' bank : 
His robe drawn over 
His old, sightless head : 

Revolving inly 

The doom of Thebes. 



They see the Centaurs 
In the upper glens 
Of Pelion, in the streams, 
Where red-berried ashes fringe 
The clear-brown shallow pools ; 
With streaming flanks, and heads 
Rear'd proudly, snuffing 
The mountain wind. 

They see the Indian 
Drifting, knife in hand. 
His frail boat moor'd to 
A floating isle thick matted 
With large-leav'd, low-creeping melon-plants. 
And the dark cucumber. 
He reaps, and stows them. 
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" Drifting — drifting : — round him, 
Round his green harvest -plot, 
Flow the cool lake- waves : 
The mountains ring them. 

They see the Scythian 
On the wide Stepp, unharnessing 
His wheel'd house at noon. 
He tethers his beast down, and makes his meal, 

Mares* milk, and bread 
Bak'd on the embers : — all around 
The boundless waving grass-plains stretch, thick- 
starr'd 
With saffron and the yellow hollyhock 
And flag-leav'd iris flowers. 
Sitting in his cart 
He makes his meal : before him, for long 
miles, 
Alive with bright green lizards, 
And the springing bustard fowl. 
The track, a straight black line, 
Furrows the rich soil ; here and there 
Clusters of lonely mounds 
Topp'd with rough -hewn, 
Grey, rain-blear'd statues, overpeer 
The sunny Waste. 
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They see the Ferry 
On the broad, clay-laden 
Ix>ne Chorasmian stream : thereon 
With snort and strain, 
Two horses, strongly swimming, tow 
The ferry-boat, with woven ropes 

To either bow 
Firm-harness'd by the mane : — a Chief, 
With shout and shaken spear 
Stands at the prow, and guides them : but astern, 
The cowering Merchants, in long robes, 
Sit pale beside their wealth 
Of silk -bales and of balsam-drops, 

Of gold and ivory. 
Of turquoise-earth and amethyst, 

Jasper and chalcedony. 
And railk-barr'd onyx stones. 
The loaded boat swings groaning 
In the yellow eddies. 
The Gods behold them. 

They see the Heroes 

Sitting in the dark ship 

On the foamless, long-heaving, 

Violet sea : 
At sunset nearing 
The Happy Islands. 
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These things, Ulysses, 
The wise Bards also 
Behold and sing. 
But oh, what labour ! 
O Prince, what pain ! 

They too can see 
Tiresias : — but the Gods, 
Who give them vision, 
Added this law : 
That they should bear too 

His groping blindness. 

His dark foreboding. 

His scom'd white hairs. 

Bear Hera's anger 

Through a life lengthened 

To seven ages. 

They see the Centaurs 
On Pelion : — then they feel, 
They too, the maddening wine 
Swell their large veins to bursting : in wild pain 

They feel the biting spears 
Of the grim Lapithze, and Theseus, drive, 
Drive crashing through their bones : they feel 
High on a jutting rock in the red stream 
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Alcmena's dreadful son 
Ply his bow :— such a price 
The Gods exact for song ; 
To become what we sing. 

They see the Indian 
On his mountain lake :— but squalls 
Make their skiff reel, and worms 
In the unkind spring have gnaw'd 
Their melon-harvest to the heart : They see 
The Scythian :— but long frosts 
Parch them in winter-time on the bare Stepp, 
Till they too fade like grass : they crawl 
Like shadows forth in spring. 

They see the Merchants 
On the Oxus' stream : — but care 
Must .visit first them too, and make them pale. 

Whether, through whirling sand, 
A cloud of desert robber-horse has burst 
Upon their caravan : or greedy kings, 
In the wall'd cities the way passes through, 
Crush'd them with tolls : or fever-airs. 
On some great river's marge, 
Mown them down, far from home. 
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They see the Heroes 
Near harbour : — but they share 
Their lives, and former violent toil, in Thebes, 

Seven-gated Thebes, or Troy : 

Or where the echoing oars 

Of Argo, first. 
Startled the unknown Sea. 

The old Silenus 
Came, lolling in the simshine, 

From the dewy forest coverts, 

This way, at noon. 
Sitting by me, while his Fauns 

Down at the water side 

Sprinkled and smoothed 

His drooping garland. 

He told me these things. 

But I, Ulysses, 
Sitting on the warm steps, 
Looking over the valley, 
All day long, have seen. 

Without pain, without labour, 

Sometimes a wild-hair'd Maenad ; 

Sometitiies a Faun with torches ; 

And sometimes, for a moment, 
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Passing through the dark stems 
Flowing-rob'd — the belov'd, 
The desir'd, the divine, 
Belov'd lacchus. 

Ah cool night-wind, tremulous stars ! 
Ah glimmering water — 
Fitful earth-murmur — 
Dreaming woods I 
Ah golden-hair'd, strangely-smiling Goddess, 
And thou, prov'd, much enduring, 
Wave-toss*d Wanderer 1 
Who can stand still ? 
Ye fade, ye swim, ye waver before me. 
The cup again ! 
Faster, faster, 
O Circe, Goddess, 
Let the wild thronging train. 
The bright procession 
Of eddying forms, 
Sweep through my soul ! 



THEKLA'S ANSWER 

(FROM SCHILLER) 

Where I am, thou ask*sl, and where I wended 
When my fleeting shadow pass'd from thee ? — 

Am I not concluded now, and ended ? 
Have not life and love been granted me ? 

Ask, where now those nightingales are singing, 
Who, of late, on the soft nights of May, 

Set thine ears with soul'fraught music ringing — 
Only, while their love liv'd, lasted they. 

Find I him, from whom I had to sever ? — 

Doubt it not, we met, and we are one. 

There, where what is join'd, is join'd for 

ever, 

There, where tears are never more to run. 
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There thou too shalt live with us together. 
When thou too hast borne the love we bore : 

There, from sin deliver'd, dwells my Father, 
Tracked by Murder's bloody sword no more. 

There he feels, it was no dream deceiving 
Lur'd him starwards to uplift his eye : 

Gk>d doth match His gifts to man's believing ; 
Believe, and thou shalt find the Holy nigh. 

All thou augurest here of lovely seeming 
There shall find fulfilment in its day : 

Dare, O Friend, be wandering, dare be dreaming ; 
Lofty thought lies oft in childish play. 



TRISTRAM AND ISEULT 



" In the court of his uncle King Marc, the king of 
Cornwall, who at this time resided at the castle of 
Tyntagil, Tristram became expert in all knightly exer- 
cises. The king of Ireland, at Tristram's solicitations, 
promised to bestow his daughter Iseult in marriage 
on King Marc. The mother of Iseult gave to her 
daughter's confidante a philtre, or love-potion, to be 
administered on the night of her nuptials. Of this 
beverage Tristram and Iseult, on their voyage to Corn- 
wall, unfortunately partook. Its influence^ during the 
remainder of their lives, regulated the affections and 
destiny of the lovers. 

** After the arrival of Tristram and Iseult in Corn- 
wall, and the nuptials of the latter with King Marc, a 
great part of the romance is occupied with their con- 
trivances to procure secret interviews. Tristram, being 
forced to leave Cornwall on account of the displeasure 
of his uncle, repaired to Brittany, where lived Iseult 
with the White Hands. He married her — more out of 
gratitude than love. Afterwards he proceeded to the 
dominions of Arthur, which became the theatre of 
unnumbered exploits. 

" Tristram, subsequent to these events, returned to 
Brittany, and to his 15ng neglected wife. There, 
being wounded and sick, he was soon reduced to the 
lowest ebb. In this situation, he dispatched a confi- 
dant to the queen of Cornwall, to try if he could 
induce her to accompany him to Brittany, &c."— 
Dunlop's "History o/Ficiion." 
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^riatram 

TRISTRAM. 

Is she not come ? The messenger was sure. 
Prop me upon the pillows once again — 
Raise me, my Page : this cannot long endure. 
Christ ! what a night I how the sleet whips the 
pane I 
What lights will those out to the northward be ? 

THE PAGE. 

The lanterns of the fishing- boats at sea. 

TRISTRAM. 

Soft — who is that stands by the dying fire ? 
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THE PAGE. 

Iseult 

TRISTRAM. 

Ah ! not the Iseult I desire. 



What Knight is this, so weak and pale, 
Though the locks are yet brown on his noble 

head, 
Propt on pillows in his bed, 
Gazing seawards for the light 
Of some ship that fights the gale 
On this wild December night ? 
Over the sick man's feet is spread 
A dark green forest dress. 
A gold harp leans against the bed, 
Ruddy in the fire's light. 

I know him by his harp of gold, 
Famous in Arthur's court of old : 
I know him by his forest dress. 

The peerless hunter, harper, knight — 
Tristram of Lyoness. 

What Lady is this, whose silk attire 
Gleams so rich in the light of the fire ? 
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The ringlets on her shoulders lying 
In their flitting lustre vying 
With the clasp of bumish'd gold 
Which her heavy robe doth hold. 
Her looks are mild, her fingers slight 
As the driven snow are white ; 
And her cheeks are sunk and pale. 

Is it that the bleak sea-gale 
Bating from the Atlantic sea 
On this coast of Brittany, 
Nips too keenly the sweet Flower ? — 

Is it that a deep fatigue 
Hath come on her, a chilly fear, 
Passing all her youthful hour 
Spinning with her maidens here, 
Listlessly through the window bars 
Gazing seawards many a league 
From her lonely shore-built tower, 
While the knights are at the wars ? — 

Or, perhaps, has her young heart 
Felt already some deeper smart, 
Of those that in secret the heart-strings rive, 
Leaving her sunk and pale, though fair ? — 

Who is this snowdrop by the sea ? 
I know her by her mildness rare. 
Her snow-white hands, her golden hair ; 
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I know her by her rich silk dress, 
And her fragile loveliness. 
The sweetest Christian soul alive, 
Iseult of Brittany. 

^seult of Brittany ? — but where 

Is that other Iseult fair, 

That proud, first Iseult, Cornwall's queen ? 

She, whom Tristram's ship of yore 

To Tyntagil from Ireland bore. 

To Cornwall's palace, to the side 

Of King Marc, to be his bride ? 

She who, as they voyag'd, quafPd 

With Tristram that spic'd magic draught. 

Which since then for ever rolls 

Through their blood, and binds their souls. 

Working love, but working teen ? — 
There were two Iseults, who did sway 
Each her hour of Tristram's day ; 
But one possess'd his waning time. 
The other his resplendent prime. 
Behold her here, the patient Flower, 
Who possess'd his darker hour. 
Iseult of the Snow- White Hand 

Watches pale by Tristram's bed. — 
She is here who had his gloom, 
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Where art thou who hadst his bloom ? 
One such kiss as those of yore 
Might thy dying knight restore — 

Does the love- draught work no more? 
Art thou cold, or false, or dead, 

Iseult of Ireland ? 

Loud howls the wind, sharp patters the rain, 
And the knight sinks back on his pillows again. 
He is weak with fever and pain, 
And his spirit is not clear : 
Hark ! he mutters in his sleep, 
As he wanders far from here, 
Changes place and time of year. 
And his closed eye doth sweep 
O'er some fair unwintry sea, 
Not this fierce Atlantic deep, 
As he mutters brokenly — 

TRISTRAM. 

The calm sea shines, loose hang the vessel's sails — 
Before us are the sweet green fields of Wales, 
And overhead the cloudless sky of May. — 
* * Ak^ would I were in those green fields at play. 
Not pent on ship-board this delicious day, 
Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy. 
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lieach me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy." — 

Ha I dost thou start ? are thy lips blanch'd like 
mine? 
Child, 'tis no water this, 'tis poisoned wine ! 
Iseult ! . . . 



Ah, sweet angels, let him dream I 
Keep his eyelids ! let him seem 
Not this fever-wasted wight 
Thinn'd and paPd before his time, 
But the brilliant youthful knight 
In the glory of his prime. 
Sitting in the gilded barge, 
At thy side, thou lovely charge ! 
Bending gaily o'er thy hand, 

Iseult of Ireland ! 
And she too, that princess fair, 
If her bloom be now less rare, 
Let her have her youth again — 

Let her be as she was then ! 
Let her have her proud dark eyes, 
And her petulant quick replies, 
Let her sweep her dazzling hand 
With its gesture of command, 
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And shake back her raven hair 
With the old imperious air. 

As of old, so let her be, 
That first Iseult, princess bright, 
Chatting with her youthful knight 
As he steers her o'er the sea, 
Quitting at her father's will 
The green isle where* she was bred, 

And her bower in Ireland, 
For the surge-beat Cornish strand, 
Where the prince whom she must wed 
Keeps his court in Tyntagil, 
Fast beside the sounding sea. 
And that golden cup her mother 
Gave her, that her future lord, 
Gave her, that King Marc and she. 
Might drink it on their marriage day, 
And for ever love each other. 

Let her, as she sits on board, 
Ah, sweet saints, unwittingly, 
See it shine, and take it up, 
And to Tristram laughing say — 
** Sir Tristram, of thy courtesy 
Pledge me in my golden cup 1 " 
Let them drink it — let their hands 
Tremble, and their cheeks be flame, 
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As they feel the fatal bands 
Of a love they dare not name, 
With a wild delicious pain, 

Twine about their hearts again. 
Let the early summer be 
Once more round them, and the sea 
Blue, and o'er its mirror kind 
Let the breath of the May wind, 
Wandering through their drooping sails, 

Die on the green fields of Wales. 
Let a dream like this restore 
What his eye must see no more. 

TRISTRAM. 

Chill blows the wind, the pleasaunce walks are drear. 
Madcap, what jest was this, to meet me here ? 
Were feet like those made for so wild a way ? 
The southern winter-parlour, by my fay. 
Had been the likeliest trysting-place to-day. — 
** Tristram! — nay, nay — thou must not take my 

hand — 
Tristram — sweet love — we are betray d — out- 
planned. 
Fly — save thyself— save me. I dare not stayP — 
Onelastkissfirst ! — " ' Tisvain — to horse — awayC 
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Ah, sweet saints, his dream doth move 

Faster surely than it should, 

From the fever in his blood. 

All the spring-time of his love 

Is already gone and past, 

And instead thereof is seen 

Its winter, which endureth still — 

The palace towers of Tyntagil, 

The pleasaunce walks, the weeping queen, 

The flying leaves, the straining blast, 

And that long, wild kiss — their last. 

And this rough December night 

And his burning fever pain 

Mingle with his hurrying dream 

Till they rule it, till he seem 

The press'd fugitive again, 

The love-desperate banish'd knight 

With a fire in his brain 

Flying o'er the stormy main. 

Whither does he wander now ? 
Haply in his dreams the wind 
Wafts him here, and lets him find 
The lovely Orphan Child again 
In her castle by the coast, 
The youngest, fairest chatelaine 
That this realm of France can boast. 
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Our Snowdrop by the Atlantic sea, 
Iseult of Brittany, 
And — for through the haggard air, 
The stain'd arms, the matted hair 
Of that stranger knight ill-starr'd, 
There gleam'd something that recall'd 
The Tristram who in better days 
Was Launcelot's guest at Joyous Gard — 
Welcom'd here, and here install'd, 
Tended of his fever here, 
Haply he seems again to move 
His young guardian's heart with love ; 

In his exil'd loneliness. 
In his stately deep distress, 
Without a word, without a tear. — 

Ah, 'tis well he should retrace 
His tranquil life in this lone place ; 
His gentle bearing at the side 
Of his timid youthful bride ; 
His long rambles by the shore 
On winter evenings, when the roar 
Of the near waves came, sadly grand. 
Through the dark, up the drown'd sand : 

Or his endless reveries 
In the woods, where the gleams play 
On the grass under the trees, 
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Passing the long summer's day 

Idle as a mossy stone 

In the forest depths alone ; 

The chase neglected, ^nd his hound 

Couch'd beside him on the ground. — 

Ah, what trouble's on his brow ? 
Hither let him wander now, 
Hither, to the quiet hours 
Pass'd among these heaths of ours 
By the grey Atlantic sea. 
Hours, if not of ecstasy, 
From violent anguish surely free. 

TRISTRAM. 

All red with blood the whirling river flows, 

The wide plain rings, the daz*d air throbs with blows. 

Upon us are the chivalry of Rome — 

Their spears are down, their steeds are bath'd in 

foam. ^ 

" Up, Tristram, up," men cry, " thou moon-struck 

knight I 
What foul fiend rides thee ? On into the fight ! " — 

Above the din her voice is in my ears — 
I see her form glide through the crossing spears.— 
Iseultl . . . 
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Ah, he wanders forth again ; 

We cannot keep him ; now as then 

There's a secret in his breast 

That vnW never let him rest. 
These musing fits in the green wood, 
They cloud the brain, they dull the 
blood. 

His sword is sharp — his horse is good — 
Beyond the mountains will he see 
The famous towns of Italy, 
And label with the blessed sign 
The heathen Saxons on the Rhine. 
At Arthur's side he fights once more 
With the Roman Emperor. 
There's many a gay knight where he goes 
Will help him to forget his care. 
The march — the leaguer — Heaven's blithe 

air — 
The neighing steeds — the ringing blows ; 

Sick pining comes not where these are. 
Ah, what boots it that the jest 
Lightens every other brow. 
What, that every other breast 
Dances as the trumpets blow. 
If one's own heart beats not light 
On the waves of the toss'd fight, 
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If oneself cannot get free 
From the clog of misery ? 

Thy lovely youthful Wife grows pale 
Watching by the salt sea tide 
With her children at her side 
For the gleam of thy white sail. 
Home, Tristram, to thy halls again I 
To our lonely sea complain, 

To our forests tell thy pain. 



TRISTRAM. 

All round the forest sweeps oflf, black in shade. 
But it is moonlight in the open glade : 
And in the bottom of the glade shine clear 
The forest chapel and the fountain near. 

I think I have a fever in my blood : 
Come, let me leave the shadow of this wood, 
Ride down, and bathe my hot brow in the flood. 

Mild shines the cold spring in the moon's clear 
light. 
God I His her face plays in the waters bright. — 
** Fair love," she says, "canst thou forget so soon. 
At this soft hour, under this sweet moon ? " — 
Iseult I . . . 
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Ah poor soul, if this be so, 
Only death can balm thy woe. 
The solitudes of the green wood 
Had no medicine for thy mood. 

The rushing battle clear'd thy blood 
As little as did solitude. 

Ah, his eyelids slowly break 
Their hot seals, and let him wake. 
What new change shall we now see ? 

A happier ? Worse it cannot be. 



TRISTRAM. 

Is my Page here ? Come, turn me to the fire. 
Upon the window panes the moon shines bright ; 
The wind is down : but she'll not come to-night. 
Ah no — she is asleep in Tyntagil 
Far hence — her dreams are fair — her sleep is still. 
Of me she recks not, nor of my desire. 

I have had dreams, I have had dreams, my Page, 
Would take a score years from a strong man's 

age; 
And with a blood like mine, will leave, I fear, 
Scant leisure for a second messenger. 

My Princess, art thou there? Sweet, 'tis too 
late. 
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To bed, and sleep : my fever is gone by : 
To-night my Page shall keep me company. 
Where do the children sleep ? kiss them for me. 
Poor child, thou art almost as pale as I : 
This comes of nursing long and watching late. 
To bed — good night 1 



She left the gleam-lit fireplace, 

She came to the bed-side. 
She took his hands in hers : her tears 
Down on her slender fingers rain'd. 
She rais'd her eyes upon his face — 
Not with a look of wounded pride, 
A look as if the heart complain'd : — 

Her look was like a sad embrace ; 
The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief, and sympathise. 
Sweet Flower, thy children's eyes 

Are not more innocent than thine. 
But they sleep in shelter'd rest, 
Like helpless birds in the warm nest. 
On the Castle's southern side ; 
Where feebly comes the mournful roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide 
Through many a room and corridor. 
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Full on their window the Moon's ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day ; 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 
And on two angel-heads doth play 
Turned to each other : — the eyes clos'd — 

The lashes on the cheeks repos'd. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close-set 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair ; 
Through the soft-open'd lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And often the fingers close in haste 
As if their baby owner chas'd 
The butterflies again. 
This stir they have and this alone 
But else they are so still. 

Ah, tired madcaps, you lie still. 
But were you at the window now 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumin'd haunts by night ; 
To see the park -glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day ; 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough 
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Of those old oaks, whose wet red leaves 
Are jewell'd with bright drops of rain — 

How would your voices run ^ain ! 
And for beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park one sees 
The bare heaths spreading, clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far, far away, 
Into the heart of Brittany. 
And here and there, lock'd by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand 
All shining in the white moonbeams. 

But you see fairer in your dreams. 

What voices are these on the clear night air ? 
What lights in the court ? what steps on the stair ? 
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II 

50eult ot 5telanD 



TRISTRAM. 



Raise the light, my Page, that I may see her.- 
Thou art come at last then, haughty Queen ! 

Long I've waited, long I've fought my fever ; 
Late thou comest, cruel thou hast been. 



ISEULT. 



Blame me not, poor sufferer, that I tarried : 
I was bound, I could not break the band. 

Chide not with the past, but feel the present 
I am here — we meet — I hold thy hand. 



TRISTRAM. 



Thou art come, indeed — thou hast rejoined me ; 

Thou hast dar'd it : but too late to save. 
Fear not now that men should tax thy honour. 

I am dying : build — (thou may'st) — my grave ! 
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ISEULT, 



Tristram, for the love of Heaven, speak kindly ! 

What, I hear these bitter words from thee ? 
Sick with grief I am, and faint with travel — 

Take my hand — dear Tristram, look on me ? 



TRISTRAM. 



I forgot, thou comest from thy voyage. 

Yes, the spray is on thy cloak and hair. 
But thy dark eyes are not dimm'd, proud Iseult ! 

And thy beauty never was more fair. 



ISEULT. 



Ah, harsh flatterer ! let alone my beauty. 
I, like thee, have left my youth afar. 

Take my hand, and touch these wasted fingers- 
See my cheek and lips, how white they are. 



TRISTRAM. 



Thou art paler : — but thy sweet charm, Iseult ! 

Would not fade with the dull years away. 
Ah, how fair thou standest in the moonlight ! 

I forgive thee, Iseult ! — thou wilt stay ? 
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ISEULT. 

Fear me not, I will be always with thee ; 

I will watch thee, tend thee, soothe thy pain ; 
Sing thee tales of true long-parted lovers 

Join'd at evening of their days again. 



TRISTRAM. 

No, thou shalt not speak ; I should be finding 
Something alter'd in thy courtly tone. 

Sit — sit by me : I will think, we've liv'd so 
In the greenwood, all our lives, alone. 



ISEULT. 

Alter'd, Tristram ? Not in courts, believe me. 
Love like mine is alter'd in the breast. 

Courtly life is light and cannot reach it. 
Ah, it lives, because so deep suppress'd. 

Royal state with Marc, my deep- wrong'd husband- 
That was bliss to make my sorrows flee ! 

Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings — 
Those were friends to make me false to 
thee! 
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What, thou think'st, men speak in courtly chambers 
Words by which the wretched are consoled ? 

What, thou think'st, this aching brow was 
cooler, 
Circled, Tristram, by a band of gold ? 

Ah, on which, if both our lots were balanc'd, 
Was indeed the heaviest burden thrown. 

Thee, a weeping exile in thy forest^ • 

Me, a smiling queen upon my throne ? 

Vain and strange debate, where both have 
suflFer'd ; 

Both have pass*d a youth constrained and sad ; 
Both have brought their anxious day to evening, 

And have now short space for being glad. 

Join'd we are henceforth : nor will thy people, 

Nor thy younger Iseult take it ill, 
That an ancient rival shares her office, 

When she sees her humbled, pale, and still. 

I, a faded watcher by thy pillow, 

I, a statue on thy chapel floor, 
Pour'd in grief before the Virgin Mother, 

Rouse no anger, make no rivals more. 

E 
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She will cry — " Is this the foe I dreaded? 

This his idol ? this that royal bride ? 
Ah, an hour of health would purge his eyesight : 

Stay, pale queen ! for ever by my side." 

Hush, no words I that smile, I see, forgives me. 

I am now thy nurse, I bid thee sleep. 
Close thine eyes — this flooding moonlight blinds 
them — 

Nay, airs well again : thou must not weep. 

TRISTRAM. 

I am happy : yet I feel, there's something 
Swells my heart, and takes my breath away : 

Through a mist I see thee : near ! — come nearer ! 
Bend — bend down — I yet have much to say. 

ISEULT. 

Heaven ! his head sinks back upon the pillow I — 
Tristram ! Tristram ! let thy heart not fail. 

Call on God and on the holy angels ! - 
What, love, courage I — Christ ! he is so pale. 

TRISTRAM. 

Hush, 'tis vain, I feel my end approaching. 

This is what my mother said should be, 
When the fierce pains took her in the forest, 

The deep draughts of death, in bearing me. 
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" Son," she said, " thy name shall be of sorrow 1 
Tristram art thou callM for my death's sake I '* 

So she said, and died in the drear forest. 
Grief since then his home with me doth make. 

I am djFing. — Start not, nor look wildly ! 

Me, thy living friend, thou canst not save. 
But, since living we were ununited, 

Go not far, O Iseult I from my grave. 

Rise, go hence, and seek the princess Iseult : 
Speak her fair, she is of royal blood. 

Say, I charged her, that ye live together : — 
She will grant it — she is kind and good. 

Now to sail the seas of Death I leave thee. 
One last kiss upon the living shore I 

ISEULT. 

Tristram ! — Tristram 1 — stay — receive me with 
thee I 
Iseult leaves thee, Tristram, never more. 

• • < • • 

You see them clear : the moon shines 
bright. 
Slow— slow and softly, where she stood, 
She sinks upon the ground : her hood 
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Had fallen back : her arms outspread 

Still hold hetr lover's hands : her head 

Is bow'd, half-buried, on the bed. 

O'er the blanch'd sheet her raven hair 

Lies in disordered streams ; and there, 

Strung like white stars, the pearls still are, 

And the golden bracelets heavy and rare 

Flash on her white arms still. 

The very same which yesternight 

Flashed in the silver sconces' light. 

When the feast was loud and the laughter 

shrill 
In the banquet-hall of Tyntagil. 
But then they deck'd a restless ghost 
With hot-flush'd cheeks and brilliant eyes 
And quivering lips on which the tide 
Of courtly speech abruptly died, 
And a glance that over the crowded floor. 
The dancers, and the festive host, 

Flew ever to the door. 
That the knights eyed her in surprise, 
And the dames whisper'd scoffingly^ 
"Her moods, good lack, they pass like 

showers I 
But yesternight and she would be 
As pale and still as wither'd flowers, 
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And now to-night she laughs and speaks 
And has a colour in her cheeks. 
Heaven keep us from such fantasy ! " — 

The air of the December night 
Steals coldly around the chamber bright, 
"Where those lifeless lovers be. 
Swinging with it, in the light 
Flaps the ghostlike tapestry. 
And on the arras wrought you see 
A stately Huntsman, clad in green, 
And round him a fresh forest scene. 
On that clear forest knoll he stays 
With his pack round him, and delays. 

He stares and stares, with troubled face. 
At this huge gleam-lit fireplace. 
At the bright iron-figur'd door, 
And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazes down into the room 
With heated cheeks and flurried air, 
And to himself he seems to say— 
" What place is thisy and who are they ? 
Who is that kneeling Lady fair f 
And on his piUorws that pale Knight 
Who seems of marble on a tomb? 
Haw comes it here, this chamber bright. 
Through whose mulliot^d windows clear 
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The castle court all wet with rain. 

The drawbridge and the moat appear , 

And then the beach, and, marled with spray ^ 

The sunken reefs, and far away 

The unquiet bright Atlantic plain f — 

IVhat, has some glamour made me sleep. 
And sent me with my dogs to sweep. 
By night, with boisterous bugle peal. 
Through some old, seaside, knightly hall^ 
Not in the free greenwood at allt 
That Knighfs asleep, and at her prayer 
ThcU Lady by the bed doth kneel: 
Then hush, thou boisterous bugle peal !'^ — 

The wild boar rustles in his lair — 
The fierce hounds snufF the tainted air — 
But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 

Cheer, cheer thy dogs into the brake, 
O Hunter I and without a fear 
Thy golden-tasseird bugle blow, 
And through the glades thy pastime take \ 

For thou wilt rouse no sleepers here. 
For these thou seest are unmov'd ; 
Cold, cold as those who liv'd and lov'd 

A thousand years ago. 
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III 

SBcalt ot JSrittani? 

A YEAR had flown, and o'er the sea away, 
In Cornwall, Tristram and Queen Iseult lay ; 
At T3mtagil, in King Marc's chapel old : 
There in a ship they bore those lovers cold. 
The young surviving Iseult, one bright day, 
Had wander'd forth : her children were at play 
In a green circular hollow in the heath 
Which borders the sea-shore ; a country path 
Creeps over it from the till'd fields behind. 
The hollow's grassy banks are soft inclin'd, 
And to one standing on them, far and near 
The lone unbroken view spreads bright and clear 
Over the waste : — This cirque of open ground 
Is light and green ; the heather, which all round 
Creeps thickly, grows not here ; but the pale 

grass 
Is strewn with rocks, and many a shivered mass 
Of vein'd white-gleaming quartz, and here and there 
Dotted with holly trees and juniper. 
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In the smooth centre of the opening stood 
Three hollies side by side, and made a screen 
Warm with the winter's sun, of burnish'd green. 
With scarlet berries gemm'd, the fell-fare*s food. 
Under the glittering hollies Iseult stands 
Watching her children play : theif little hands 
Are busy gathering spars of quartz, and streams 
Of stagshorn for their hats : anon, with screams 
Of mad delight they drop their spoils, and bound 
Among the holly clumps and broken ground. 
Racing full speed, and startling in their rush 
The felI-£ELres and the speckled missel-thrush 
Out of their glossy coverts : but when now 
Their cheeks were flushed, and over each hot 

brow 
Under the feather'd hats of the sweet pair 
In blinding masses shower'd the golden hair- 
Then Iseult called them to her, and the three 
Quster'd under the holly screen, and she 
Told them an old-world Breton history. 

Warm in their mantles wrapt, the three stood 
there. 
Under the hollies, in the clear still air — 
Mantles with those rich furs deep glistering 
Which Venice ships do from swart Egypt bring. 
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Long they staid still — ^then, pacing at their ease, 
Mov'd up and down under the glossy trees ; 
But still as they pursued their warm dry road 
From Iseult*s lips the unbroken story flow'd. 
And still the children listened, their blue eyes 
Fix'd on their mother's face in wide surprise ; 
Nor did their looks stray once to the seaside, 
Nor to the brown heaths round them, bright and 

wide, 
Nor to the snow which, though 'twas all away 
From the open heath, still by the hedgerows lay 
Nor to the shining sea-fowl that with screams 
Bore up from where the bright Atlantic gleams, 
Swooping to landward ; nor to where, quite clear, 
The fell-fares settled on the thickets near. 
And they would still have listened, till dark night 
Came keen and chill down on the heather bright ; 
But, when the red glow on the sea grew cold. 
And the grey turrets of the castle old 
Look'd sternly through the frosty evening air, — 
Then Iseult took by the hand those children fair. 
And brought her tale to an end, and found the path. 
And led them home over the darkening heath. 

And is she happy ? Does she see unmov'd 
The days in which she might have liv'd and lov'd 

E 2 
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Slip without bringing bliss slowly away, 

One after one, to-morrow like to-day ? 

Joy has not found her yet, nor ever will : — 

Is it this thought that makes her mien so still. 

Her features so fatigued, her eyes, though sweet. 

So sunk, so rarely lifted save to meet 

Her children's ? She moves slow : her voice alone 

Has yet an infantine and silver tone, 

But even that comes languidly : in truth. 

She seems one dying in a mask of youth. 

And now she will go home, and softly lay 

Her laughing children in their beds, and play 

Awhile with them before they sleep ; and then 

She'll light her silver lamp, which fishermen 

Dragging their nets through the rough waves, afar. 

Along this iron coast, know like a star, 

And take her broidery frame, and there she'll sit 

Hour after hour, her gold curls sweeping it. 

Lifting her soft-bent head only to mind 

Her children, or to listen to the wind. 

And when the clock peals midnight, she will move 

Her work away, and let her fingers rove 

Across the shaggy brows of Tristram's hound, 

Who lies, guarding her feet, along the ground : 

Or else she will fall musing, her blue eyes 

Fix'd, her slight hands clasp'd on her lap ; then risie^ 
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And at her prie-dieu kneel, until she have told 
Her rosary beads of ebony tipp'd with gold, 
Then to her soft sleep : and to-morrow '11 be 
To-day*s exact repeated effigy. 

Yes, it is lonely for her in her hall. 
The children, and the grey-hair'd seneschal. 
Her women, and Sir Tristram's aged hound, 
Are there the sole companions to be found. 
But these she loves ; and noisier life than this 
She would find ill to bear, weak as she is : 
She has her children too, and night and day 
Is with them ; and the wide heaths where they 

play, 
The hollies, and the cliff, and the sea-shore, 
The sand, the sea birds, and the distant sails. 
These are to her dear as to them : the tales 
With which this day the children she beguil'd 
She glean'd from Breton grandames when a child 
In every hut along this sea-coast wild. 
She herself loves them still, and, when they are 

told, 
Can forget all to hear them, as of old. 

What tale did Iseult to the children say, 
Under the hollies, that bright winter's day ? 
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She told them of the fairy-haunted land 
Away the other side of Brittany, 
Beyond the heaths, edg'd by the lonely sea ; 
Of the deep forest -glades of Broce-liande, 
Through whose green boughs the golden sunshine 

creeps, 
Where Merlin by the enchanted thorn-tree sleeps. 
For here he came with the fay Vivian, 
One April, when the warm days first began ; 
He was on foot, and that false fay, his friend. 
On her white palfrey : here he met his end. 
In these lone sylvan glades, that April day. 
This tale of Merlin and the lovely fay 
Was the one Iseult chose, and she brought clear 
Before the children's fancy him and her. 

Blowing between the stems the forest air 
Had loosen'd the brown curls of Vivian's hair, 
Which play'd on her flush'd cheek, and her blue eyes 
Sparkled with mocking glee and exercise. 
Her palfrey's flanks were mired and bath'd in sweat, 
For they had travell'd far and not stopp'd yet. 
A briar in that tangled wilderness 
Had scor'd her white right hand, which she allows 
To rest unglov'd on her green riding-dress ; 
The other warded off the drooping boughs. 
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But Still she chatted on, with her blue eyes 
Fix'd full on Merlin's face, her stately prize : 
Her *haviour had the morning's fresh clear grace, 
The spirit of the woods was in her face ; 
She looked so witching fair, that learned wight 
Forgot his craft, and his best wits took flight. 
And he grew fond, and eager to obey 
His mistress, use her empire as she may. 

They came to where the brushwood ceas*d, and 
day 
Peer'd 'twixt the stems ; and the ground broke away 
In a slop'd sward down to a brawling brook, 
And up as high as where they stood to look 
On the brook's further side was clear ; but then 
The underwood and trees b^an again. 
This open glen was studded thick with thorns, 
Then white with blossom ; and you saw the horns, 
Through the green fern, of the shy fallow-deer 
Which come at noon down to the water here. 
You saw the bright-eyed squirrels dart along 
Under the thorns on the green sward ; and strong 
The blackbird whistled from the dingles near. 
And the light chipping of the woodpecker 
Rang lonelily and sharp : the sky was fair, 
And a fresh breath of spring stirr'd everywhere. 
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Merlin and Vivian stopped on the slope's brow 

To gaze on the green sea of leaf and boi^h 

Which glistering lay all round them, lone and mild, 

As if to itself the quiet forest smil'd. 

Upon the brow-top grew a thorn ; and here 

The grass was dry and moss'd, and you saw clear 

Across the hollow : white anemones 

Starr'd the cool turf, and clumps of primroses 

Ran out from the dark underwood behind. 

No fairer resting-place a man could find. 

" Here let us halt," said Merlin then ; and she 

Nodded, and tied her palfrey to a tree. 

They sate them down tc^ether, and a sleep 
Fell upon Merlin, more like death, so deep. 
Her finger on her lips, then Vivian rose, 
And from her brown-lock' d head the wimple throws, 
And takes it in her hand, and waves it over 
The blossomed thorn-tree and her sleeping lover. 
Nine times she wav'd the fluttering wimple round, 
And made a little plot of magic ground. 
And in that daisied circle, as men say. 
Is Merlin prisoner till the judgment -day. 
But she herself whither she will can rove, 
For she was passing weary of his love. 
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Down the Savoy valleys sounding, 
Echoing round this castle old, 

'Mid the distant mountain chalets, 
Hark ! what bell for church is toll'd ? 



In the bright October morning 
Savoy's Duke had left his bride. 

From the Castle, past the drawbridge, 
Flow'd the hunters' merry tide. 

Steeds are neighing, gallants glittering. 

Gay, her smiling lord to greet, 

From her muUion'd chamber casement 

Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

109 
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From Vienna by the Danube 

Here she came, a bride, in spring. 

Now the autumn crisps the forest ; 
Hunters gather, bugles ring. 

Hounds are pulling, prickers swearing. 
Horses fret, and boar-spears glance : 

Off I — They sweep the marshy forests, 
Westward, on the side of France. 

Hark I the game's on foot ; they scatter :- 
Down the forest ridings lone. 

Furious, single horsemen gallop. 
Hark I a shout — a crash — a groan ! 

Pale and breathless, came the hunters. 

On the turf dead lies the boar. 
God I the Duke lies stretch'd beside him- 

Senseless, weltering in his gore. 



In the dull October evening, 
Down the leaf-strewn forest road. 

To the Castle, past the drawbridge, 
Came the hunters with their load. 
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In the hall, with sconces blazing, 

Ladies waiting round her seat, 
Cloth'd in smiles, beneath the dais 

Sate the Duchess Marguerite. 

Hark ! below the gates unbarring 1 
Tramp of men and quick commands I 

" — 'Tis my lord come back from hunting " — 
And the Duchess claps her hands. 

Slow and tired, came the hunters ; 

Stopp'd in darkness in the court. 
" — Ho, this way, ye laggard hunters ! 

To the hall I What sport, what sport ? "— 

Slow they enter'd with their Master ; 

In the hall they laid him down. 
On his coat were leaves and blood-stains ; 

On his brow an angry frown. 

Dead her princely youthful husband 

Lay before his youthful wife ; 
Bloody, 'neath the flaring sconces : 

And the sight froze all her life. 
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In Vienna by the Danube 
Kings hold revel, gallants meet. 

Gay of old amid the gayest 
Was the Duchess Max^erite. 

In Vienna by the Danube 

Feast and dance her youth beguilM. 
Till that hour she never sorrowed ; 

But from then she never smil'd. 



'Mid the Savoy mountain valleys 
Far from town or haunt of man, 

Stands a lonely Church, unfinish'd. 
Which the Duchess Maud began : 

Old, that Duchess stem began it ; 

In grey age, with palsied hands. 
But she died as it was building, 

And the Church unfinish'd stands ; 

Stands as erst the builders left it, 
When she sunk into her grave. 

Mountain greensward paves the chancel, 
Harebells flower in the nave. 
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" In my Castle all is sorrow," 

Said the Duchess Marguerite then. 

'* Guide me, vassals, to the mountains I 
We will build the Church again." — 



Sandaird palmers, faring homeward, 
Austrian knights from Syria came. 

** Austrian wanderers bring, O warders, 
Homage to your Austrian dame." — 

From the gate the warders answered ; 

•• Gone, O knights, is she you knew. 
Dead our Duke, and gone his Duchess. 

Seek her at the Church of Brou." — 

Austrian knights and march-worn palmers 
Climb the winding mountain way. 

Reach the valley, where the Fabric 
Rises higher day by day. 

Stones are sawing, hammers ringing ; 

On the work the bright sun shines : 
In the Savoy mountain meadows, 

By the stream, below the pines. 
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On her palfrey white the Duchess 
Sate and watch'd her working train ; 

Flemish carvers, Lombard gilders, 
German masons, smiths from Spain. 

Clad in black, on her white palfrey ; 

Her old architect beside — 
There they found her in the mountains, 

Morn and noon and eventide. 

There she sate, and watch'd the builders. 
Till the Church was roof d and done. 

Last of all, the builders rear'd her 
In the nave a tomb of stone. 

On the tomb two Forms they sculptured, 
Lifelike in the marble pale — 

One, the Duke in helm and armour ; 
One, the Duchess in her veil. 

Round the tomb the carv'd stone fret-work 

Was at Easter-tide put on. 
Then the Duchess clos'd her labours ; 

And she died at the St John. 
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XTbe Cbutcb 

Upon the glistening leaden roof 
Of the new Pile, the sunlight shines. 
The stream goes leaping by. 
The hills are cloth'd with pines sun-proof. 
'Mid bright green fields, below the 
pines, 
Stands the Church on high. 
What Church is this, from men aloof? 
'Tis the Church of Brou. 



At sunrise, from their dewy lair 

Crossing the stream, the kine are seen 
Round the wall to stray ; 
The churchyard wall that clips the square 
Of shaven hill-sward trim and green 
Where last year they lay. 
But all things now are order'd fair 
Round the Church of Brou. 
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On Sundays, at the matin chime, 
The Alpine peasants, two and three, 
Climb up here to pray. 
Burghers and dames, at summer's prime, 
Ride out to church from Chambery, 
Dight with mantles gay. 
But else it is a lonely time 
Round the Church of Brou. 

On Sundays too, a priest doth come 
From the wall'd town beyond the pass, 
Down the mountain way. 
And then you hear the organ's hum, 

You hear the white-rob'd priest say mass, 
And the people pray. 
But else the woods and fields are dumb 
Round the Church of Brou. 

And after church, when mass is done. 
The people to the nave repair 
Round the Tomb to stray, 
And marvel at the Forms of stone, 
And praise the chisell'd broideries rare. 
Then they drop away. 
The Princely Pair are left alone 
In the Church of Brou. 
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So rest, for ever rest, O Princely Pair I 
In your high Church, 'mid the still mountain air, 
Where horn, and hound, and vassals never come. 
Only the blessed Saints are smiling dumb 
From the rich painted windows of the nave 
On aisle, and transept, and your marble grave : 
Where thou, young Prince, shalt never more 

arise 
From the fringed mattress where thy Duchess lies, 
On autumn mornings, when the bugle sounds, 
And ride across the drawbridge with thy hounds 
To hunt the boar in the crisp woods till eve. 
And thou, O Princess, shalt no more receive. 
Thou and thy ladies, in the hall of state. 
The jaded hunters with their bloody freight, 
Coming benighted to the castle gate. 

So sleep, for ever sleep, O Marble Pair ! 
And if ye wake, let it be then, when fair 
On the carv'd Western Front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 
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Prophets, transfigured Saints, and Martyrs brave, 
In the vast western window of the nave ; 
And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A chequer- work of glowing sapphire tints, 
And amethyst, and ruby ; — then unclose 
Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 
And from your broider'd pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds, 
And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumin'd flints, 
Say — " IVAat is tkisf we are in bliss—forgiven — 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven ! " — 
Or let it be on autumn nights, when rain 
Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof, and on the walls 
Shedding her pensive light at intervals 
The Moon through the clerestory windows shines, 
And the wind washes in the mountain pines. 
Then, gazing up through the dim pillars high. 
The foliag'd marble forest where ye lie, 
" Hush " — ye will say — " it is eternity. 
77ns is the glimmering verge of Heaven, and these 
The columns of the Heavenly Palcues" — 
And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels* wings will heati 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 
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In summer, on the headlands, 

The Baltic Sea along, 
Sits Neckan with his harp of gold. 

And sings his plaintive song. 

Green rolls beneath the headlands, 
Green rolls the Baltic Sea. 

And there, below the Neckan's feet, 
His wife and children be. 

He sings not of the. ocean. 

Its shells and roses pale. 
Of earth, of earth the Neckan sings ; 

He hath no other tale. 

He sits upon the headlands, 
And sings a mournful stave 

Of all he saw and felt on earth. 
Far from the green sea Wave. 
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Sings how, a knight, he wander'd 
By castle, field, and town. — 

But earthly knights have harder hearts 
Than the Sea Children own. 



Sings of his earthly bridal — 

Priests, knights, and ladies gay. 
"And who art thou," the priest began, 

" Sir Knight, who wedd'st to-day?" — 

** I am no knight," he answer'd ; 

** From the sea waves I come." — 
The knights drew sword, the ladies scream 'd, 

The surplic'd priest stood dumb. 

He sings how from the chapel 

He vanish'd with his bride. 
And bore her down to the sea halls. 

Beneath the salt sea tide. 



He sings how she sits weeping 

'Mid shells that round her lie, 
" False Neckan shares my bed," she weepe ; 

'* No Christian mate have I."— 
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He sings how through the billows 

He rose to earth again, 
And sought a priest to sign the cross, 

That Neckan Heaven might gain. 

He sings how, on an evening. 

Beneath the birch trees cool, 
He sate and play'd his harp of gold. 

Beside the river pool. 

Beside the pool sate Neckan — 

Tears fiU'd his cold blue eye. 
On his white mule, across the bridge, 

A cassock'd priest rode by. 



(( 



Why sitt'st thou there, O Neckan, 
And play'sfthy harp of gold? 
Sooner shall this my staff bear leaves. 
Than thou shalt Heaven behold." — 

The cassockM priest rode onwards, 
And vanish'd with his mule. 

And Neckan in the twilight grey 
Wept by the river pool. 
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In summer, on the headlands, 
The Baltic Sea along, 

Sits Neckan with his harp of gold. 
And sings this plaintive song. 
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Come, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way. 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know : 

** Margaret ! Margaret I " 

Children's voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother's ear : 

Children's voices, wild with pain. 

Surely she will come again. 
127 
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Call her once and come away. 

This way, this way. 
** Mother dear, we cannot stay." 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret ! Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall'd town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore. 

Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 

Where the sea-beasts rang'd all round 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
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Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb'd its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-oflf bell. 
She sigh'd, she look'd up through the clear green sea. 
She said : " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
*Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me ! 
And I lose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee." 
I said : " Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves." 
She smil'd, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, were we long alone ? 
** The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
Long prayers," I said, "in the world they say. 
Come," I said, and we rose through the surf in 

the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall*d 

town. 
Through the narrow pav'd streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their 

prayers. 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climb'd on the graves, on the stones, worn 

with rains. 
And we gaz'd up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 
She sate by the pillar ; we saw her clear : 
* * Margaret, hist I come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart," I said, "we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a look. 
For her eyes were seal'd to the holy book. 

" Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door." 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 
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Down, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings : ** O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with 

its toy. 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy 
well. 

For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun." 
And so she sings her fill. 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the 
sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea ; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Merroaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 
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Come' away, away, children ; 
Come, children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder, 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear thie waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing, ** Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea." 

But, children, at midnight. 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear fells the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low : 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr'd with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom : 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
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Up the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
"We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 
Singing, "There dwells a lov'd one, 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea." 
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TO MY FRIENDS 

WHO RIDICULED A TENDER LEAVE-TAKING 

Laugh, my Friends, and without blame 
Lightly quit what lightly came : 
Rich to-morrow as to-day, 
Spend as madly as you may. 
I, with little land to stir, 
Am the exacter labourer. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 

Quick, thy tablets, Memory 1 

But my Youth reminds me — ** Thou 
Hast liv'd light as these live now : 
As these are, thou too wert such : 
Much hast had, hast squandered much." 

»37 
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Fortune's now less frequent heir, 
Ah 1 I husband what's grown rare. 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory 1 

Young, I said : '* A face is gone 
If too hotly mus*d upon : 
And our best impressions are 
Those that do themselves repair." 
Many a face I then let by, 
Ah ! is faded utterly. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Marguerite says ; " As last year went. 
So the coming year *11 be spent : 
Some day next year, I shall be, 
Entering heedless, kiss'd by thee." 
Ah ! I hope — yet, once away, 
What may chain us, who can say ? 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 
Her soft face, her hair around : 
Tied under the archest chin 
Mockery ever ambush*d in. 
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Let the fluttering fringes streak 
All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 

Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Paint that figure's pliant grace 
As she towards me lean'd her face, 
Half refused and half resign'd 
Murmuring, "Art thou still unkind?" 
Many a broken promise then 
Was new made — to break again. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory ! 

Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind, 
Eager tell-tales of her mind : 
Paint, with their impetuous stress 
Of inquiring tenderness. 
Those frank eyes, where deep doth lie 
An angelic gravity. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory ! 

What, my Friends, these feeble lines 
Shew, you say, my love declines ? 
To paint ill as I have done, 
Proves forgetfulness begun ? 
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Time's gay minions, pleas'd you see. 
Time, your master, governs me. 
Pleas'd, you mock the fruitless cry. 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! " 



C( 



Ah ! too true. Time's current strong 
Leaves us true to nothing long. 
Yet, if little stays with man, 
Ah I retain we all we can ! 
If the clear impression dies, 
Ah ! the dim remembrance prize ! 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets. Memory 1 
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II 

THE LAKE 

Again I see my bliss at hand ; 

The town, the lake are here. 
My Marguerite smiles upon the strand 

Unalter'd with the year. 

I know that graceful figure fair, 
That cheek of languid hue ; 

I know that soft enkerchiefd hair, 
And those sweet eyes of blue. 

Again I spring to make my choice ; 

Again in tones of ire 
I hear a God*s tremendous voice — 

** Be counsell'd, and retire I *' 

Ye guiding Powers, who join and part, 
What would ye have with me ? 

Ah, warn some more ambitious heart, 
And let the peaceful be ! 
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III 

A DREAM 

Was it a dream ? We sail'd, I thought we sail'd, 
Martin and I, down a green Alpine stream, 
Under o'erhanging pines ; the morning sun, 
On the wet umbrage of their glossy tops, 
On the red pinings of their forest floor. 
Drew a warm scent abroad ; behind the pines 
The mountain skirts, with all their sylvan change 
Of bright-leaf d chesnuts, and moss'd walnut-trees, 
And the frail scarlet-berried ash, began. 
Swiss chalets glitter*d on the dewy slopes, 
And from some swarded shelf high up, there came 
Notes of wild pastoral music : over all 
Rang'd, diamond-bright, the eternal wall of snow. 
Upon the mossy rocks at the stream's edge, 
Back'd by the pines, a pknk-built cottage stood, 
Bright in the sun ; the climbing gourd-plant's leaves 
Muffled its walls, and on the stone-strewn roof 
Lay the warm golden gourds ; golden, within, 
Under the eaves, peer'd rows of Indian com. 
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We shot beneath the cottage with the stream. 
On the brown rude-carv*d l>alcony two Forms 
Came forth — Olivia's, Marguerite 1 and thine. 
Clad were they both in white, flowers in their 

breasts ; 
Straw hats bedeck*d their heads, with ribbons blue 
Which wav*d, and on their shoulders fluttering 

play'd. 
They saw us, they conferred ; their bosoms heav'd, 
And more than mortal impulse fill'd their eyes. 
Their lips mov*d ; their white arms, wav'd eagerly, 
Flash'd once, like falling streams: we rose, we 

gaz*d : 
One moment, on the rapid's top, our boat 
Hung pois'd — and then the darting River of Life, 
Loud thundering, bore us by : — swift, swift it 

foam'd ; 
Black under clifi^ it rac*d, round headlands shone. 
Soon the plank*d cottage 'mid the sun-warmed 

pines 
Faded, the moss, the rocks ; us burning Plains 
Bristled with cities, us the Sea receiv'd. 
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IV 

PARTING 

Ye storm-winds of Autumn 
Who rush by, who shake 
The window, and ruffle 
The gleam-lighted lake ; 
Who cross to the hill-side 
Thin-sprinkled with farms, 
Where the high woods strip sadly 
Their yellowing arms ; — 

Ye are bound for the mountains — 
Ah, with you let me go 
Where your cold distant barrier, 
The vast range of snow, 
Through the loose clouds lifts dimly 
Its white peaks in air — 
How deep is their stillness I 
Ah ! would I were there I 

But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear ? 
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Say, has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ? 
Or was it from some sun-fleck'd mountain-brook 
That the sweet voice its upland clearness took ? 

Ah ! it comes nearer — 

Sweet notes, this way ! 

Hark I fast by the window 
The rushing winds go, 
To the ice-cumber'd gorges. 
The vast seas of snow. 
There the torrents drive upward 
Their rock-strangled hum, 
There the avalanche thunders 
The hoarse torrent dumb. 
— I come, O ye mountains I 
Ye torrents, I come I 

But who is this, by the half-open'd door, 
Whose figure casts a shadow on the floor ? 
The sweet blue eyes — the soft, ash-colour'd hair — 
The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear — 
The lovely lips, with their arch smile, that tells 
The unconquer*d joy in which her spirit dwells — 

Ah ! they bend nearer — 

Sweet lips, this way ! 
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Hark ! the wind rushes past us — 

Ah 1 with that let me go 

To the clear waning hill-side 

Unspotted by snow, 

There to watch, o*er the sunk vale. 

The frore mountain wall, 

Where the nich'd snow-bed spra3rs down 

Its powdery hXL, 

There its dusky blue clusters 

The aconite spreads ; 

There the pines slope, the cloud-strips 

Hung soft in their heads. 

No life but, at moments. 

The mountain-bee's hum. 

— I come, O ye mountains I 

Ye pine-woods, I come I 

Forgive me ! forgive me I 

Ah, Mai^erite, fain 
Would these arms reach to clasp thee : — 

But see ! 'tis in vain. 

In the void air towards thee 

My strained arms are cast 
But a sea rolls between us — 

Our different past. 
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To the lips, ah ! of others, 

Those lips have been prest, 
And others, ere I was, 

Were clasp'd to that breast ; 

Far, far from each other 

Our spirits have grown. 
And what heart knows another ? 

Ah ! who knows his own ? 

Blow, ye winds ! lift me with you ! 

I come to the wild. 
Fold closely, O Nature ! 

Thine arms round thy child. 

To thee only God granted 

A heart ever new : 
To all always open ; 

To all always true. 

Ah, calm me I restore me I 

And dry up my tears 
On thy high mountain platforms. 

Where Mom first appears, 
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Where the white mists, for ever. 
Are spread and unfurl'd ; 

In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 
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TO MARGUERITE 

Yes : in the sea of life enisl'd, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 

But when the moon their hollows lights 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights. 
The nightingales divinely sing. 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour ; 

Oh then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 

— For surely once, they feel we were 

Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 

Oh might our marges meet again ! 
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Who order'd, that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 
"Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 
A God, a God their severance rul'd ; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea. 
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VI 

ABSENCE 

In this fair stranger's eyes of grey 
Thine eyes, my love, I see. 

I shudder : for the passing day 
Had borne me far from thee. 

This is the curse of life : that not 

A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 

Our passions from our brain ; 

But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok'd souls to fill. 

And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 

I struggle towards the light ; and ye. 
Once long'd-for storms of love ! 

If with the light ye cannot be, 
I bear that ye remove. 
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I struggle towards the light ; but oh, 
While yet the night is chill, 

Upon Time's barren, stormy flow, 
Stay wit^ me, Marguerite, still I 
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Murmur of living ! 
Stir of existence I 
Soul of the world ! 

Make, oh make yourselves felt 
To the dying Spirit of Youth ! 
Come, like the breath of the Spring I 
Leave not a human soul 
To grow old in darkness and pain. 

Only the living can feel you, 
But leave us not while we live I 
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They are gone : all is still : Foolish heart, dost 

thou quiver ? 
Nothing moves on the lawn but the quick lilac shade. 
Far up gleams the house, and beneath flows the river. 
Here lean, my head, on this cool balustrade. 

Ere he come : ere the boat, by the shining-branch'd 

border 
Of dark elms come round, dropping down the 

proud stream ; 
Let me pause, let me strive, in myself find some order, 
Ere their boat-music sound, ere their broider'd 

flags gleam. 

Is it hope makes me linger ? the dim thought, that 

sorrow 
Means parting ? that only in absence lies pain ? 
It was well with me once if I saw him : to-morrow 
May bring one of the old happy moments again. 
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Last night we stood earnestly talking together — 
She enter'd — that moment his eyes turn'd from me. 
Fastened on her dark hair and her wreath of white 

heather — 
As yesterday was> so to-morrow will be. 

Their love, let me know, must grow strong and 

yet stronger. 
Their passion burn more, ere it ceases to bum : 
They must love — while they must : But the hearts 

that love longer 
Are rare : ah I most loves but flow once, and return. 

I shall suffer; but they will outlive their affec- 
tion : 

I shall weep ; but their love will be cooling : 
and he, 

As he drifts to fatigue, discontent, and dejection, 

Will be brought, thou poor heart I how much 
nearer to thee I 

For cold is his eye to mere beauty, who, breaking 
The strong band which beauty around him hath 

furlM, 
Disenchanted by habit, and newly awaking. 
Looks languidly round on a gloom-buried world. 
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Through that gloom he will see but a shadow 

appearing, 
Perceive but a voice as I come to his side : 
But deeper their voice grows, and nobler their 

bearing, 
Whose youth in the fires of anguish hath died. 

Then — to wait. But what notes down the wind, 

hark I are driving ? 
'Tis he I 'tis the boat, shooting round by the trees ! 
Let my turn, if it will come, be swift in arriving ! 
Ah I hope cannot long lighten torments like these. 

Hast thou yet dealt him, O Life, thy full measure ? 
World, have thy children yet bow'd at his knee ? 
Hast thou with myrtle-leaf crown'd him, O 

Pleasure ? 
Crown, crown him quickly, and leave him for me. 



REQUIESCAT 



Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew. 

In quiet she reposes : 
Ah ! would that I did too. 

Her mirth the world required : 
She bath'd it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 

Her cabin'd, ample Spirit, 

It flutter'd and fail'd for breath. 

To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty Hall of Death. 
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"There was very lately a lad in the University of 
Oxford, who was by his poverty forced to leave his 
studies there ; and at last to join himself to a company 
of vagabond gipsies. Among these extravagant people, 
by the insinuating subtilty of his carriage, he quickly 
got so much of their love and esteem as that they 
discovered to him their mystery. After he had been 
a pretty while well exercised in the trade, there 
chanced to ride by a couple of scholars, who had 
formerly been of his acquaintance. They quickly 
spied out their old friend among the gipsies ; and he 
gave them an account of the necessity which drove 
him to that kind of life, and told them that the people 
he went with were not such impostors as they were 
taken for, but that they had a traditional kind of 
learning among them, and could do wonders by the 
power of imagination, their fancy binding that of 
others : that himself had learned much of their art, 
and when he had compassed the whole secret, he in* 
tended, he said, to leave their company, and give the 
world an account of what he had learned." — Glanoits 
•' Vanity of Dogmatizing^' 1661. 



THE SCHOLAR GIPSY 

Go, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill ; 
Go, Shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes : 

No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 
Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 
Nor the cropp'd grasses shoot another head. 
But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanch'd 
green; 
Come, Shepherd, and again renew the quest. 

Here, where the reaper was at work of late, 
In this high field's dark corner, where he leaves 

His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruise. 
And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves ; 
Then here, at noon, comes back his stores to use ; 
Here will I sit and wait, 
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While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne ; 
With distant cries of reapers in the com — 
All the live murmur of a summer's day. 

Screen'd is this nook o'er the high, half-reap'd 
field, 
And here till sun-down, Shepherd, will I be. 
Through the thick com the scarlet poppies 
peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils creep : 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rastle down their perfum'd 
showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August sun with shade; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford's towers : 

And near me on the grass lies Glanvil's book — 
Come, let me read the ofl-read tale again, 

The story of that Oxford scholar poor 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
Who, tir'd of knocking at Preferment's door. 
One summer mom forsook 
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His friends, and went to learn the Gipsy lore, 
And roam'd the world with that wild brother- 
hood. 
And came, as most men deem'd, to little good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 



But once, years after, in the country lanes, 
Two scholars whom at college erst he knew 
Met him, and of his way of life enquir'd. 
Whereat he answer'd, that the Gipsy crew. 
His mates, had arts to rule as they desir'd 
The workings of men's brains ; 
And they can bind them to what thoughts they 
will: 
"And I," he said, " the secret of their art, 
When fully leam'd, will to the world impart : 
But it needs happy moments for this skill." 



This said, he left them, and retum'd no more, 
But rumours hung about the country side 

That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied, 
In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey. 
The same the Gipsies wore. 
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Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring : 
At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 
On the warm ingle bench, the smock-frock'd 
boors 
Had found him seated at their entering, 

But, *mid their drink and clatter, he would fly : 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 
And put the shepherds. Wanderer, on thy 
trace ; 
And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the 
rooks 
I ask if thou hast passM their quiet place ; 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moor'd to the cool bank in the summer heats, 
'Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine 

fills. 
And watch the warm green-muffled Cumner 
hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt'st their shy 
retreats. 

For most, I know, thou lov'st retired ground. 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have 

met 
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Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-Iock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round : 
And leaning backwards in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck'd in shy fields and distant woodland 
bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 

And then they land, and thou art seen no more. 
Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee 
roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 
Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers — the frail-leaf d, white anemone — 
Dark bluebells drench'd with dews of summer 

eves — 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves — 
But none' has words she can report of thee. 

And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time*s here 

In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 

Men who through those wide fields of hieeiy 

grass, 

G 2 
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Where black-wing'd swallows haunt the glitter- 
ing Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 
Have often pass'd thee near, 
Sitting upon the river bank o'ergrown : 

Mark'd thy outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air ; 
But, when they came from^ bathing, thou 
wert gone. 

At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills. 
Where at her open door the housewife dams. 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy bams. 
Children, who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee watching, all an April day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine ; 
And mark'd thee, when the stars come out 
and shine. 
Through the long dewy grass moveslow away. 

In Autumn, on the skirts of Bagley wood. 
Where most the Gipsies by the turf-edg'd way 
Pitch their smok'd tents, and every bush you 
see 
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With scarlet patches tagged and shreds of grey, 
Above the forest ground call*d Thessaly — 
The blackbird picking food 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all ; 
So often has he known thee past him stray 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither'd spray, 
And waiting for the spark from Heaven to 
fall. 

And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travel- 
lers go, 
Have I not pass'd thee on the wooden 
bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry 
ridge? 
And thou hast climb*d the hill 
And gain'd the white brow of the Cumner 
range. 
Tum'd once to watch, while thick the snow- 
flakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Qirist-Church 
hall- 
Then sought thy straw in some sequester'd 
grange. 
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But what — I dream ! Two hundred years are 
flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wander*d from the studious 
walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a Gipsy tribe : 
And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid ; 
Some country nook, where o'er thy unknown 

grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave — 
Under a dark red-fruited yew-tree's shade. 

No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours. 
For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 
'Tis that from change to change their being 
rolls : 
Tis that repeated shocks, again, ^^n, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 
And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having us'd our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tir'd upon a thousand schemes our wit. 
To the just-pausing 'Genius we remit 

Our worn-out life, and are — what we have 
been. 
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Thou hast not liv*d, why should'st thou perish, so ? 
Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire : 
Else wert thou long since numberM with the 
dead — 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire. 
The generations of thy peers are fled, 
And we ourselves shall go ; 
But thou possessest an immortal lot, 
And we imagine thee exempt from age 
And living as thou liv'st on Glanvil's page, 
Because thou hadst — what we, alas, have 
not! 

For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick £a.tigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been 
baffled, brings. 
O Life unlike to ours I 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope. 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what 

he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in 
hope. 
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Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven : and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will'd, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have beenfulfiU'd : 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day — 
Ah, do not we. Wanderer, await it too ? 

Yes, we await it, but it still delays, 

And then we suffer ; and amongst us One, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days ; 
Tells us his misery's birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was sooth'd, and how 
the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 

This for our wisest : and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end. 
And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear 
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With close-lipp'd Patience for our only friend, 
Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair : 
But none has hope like thine. 
Thou through the fields and through the woods 
dost stray, 
Roaming the country side, a truant boy. 
Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 
And every doubt long blown by time away. 

O bom in days when wits were fresh and clear. 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modem life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o*ertax'd, its palsied hearts, was rife — 
Fly hence, our contact fear I 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood 1 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stem 
From her false friend's approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 

With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver'd branches of the glade — 
Far on the forest skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
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Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales, 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales. 

But fly our paths, otir feverish contact fly I 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for 
rest; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life. 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix'd thy 
powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made : 
And then thy glad perennial youth would 
fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last and die like 
ours. 

Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles ! 
— As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea. 

Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair'd creepers stealthily. 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the ^gean isles ; 
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And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine. 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep'd in 
brine ; 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

The young light-hearted Masters of the waves ; 
And snatch'd his rudder, and shook out more sail, 

And day and night held on indignantly 
O'er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through 

sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 
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SONNETS 



TO A FRIEND 

Who prop, thou ask'st, in these bad days, my mind? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-soul'd of men, 
Saw The Wide Prospect,* and the Asian Fen, 
And Tmolus' hill, and Smyrna's bay, though blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian's brutal son 
Clear'd Rome of what most sham'd him. But be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanc'd soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild : 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole : 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage ; 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 
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II 

SHAKSPEARE 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask : Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his stedfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil'd searching of mortality : 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school'd, self-scann'd, self-honour'd, self- 
secure, 
Didst walk on Earth unguess'd at. Better so ! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 
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III 

WRITTEN IN EMERSON'S ESSAYS 

" O MONSTROUS, dead, unprofitable world, 
That thou canst hear, and hearing, hold thy way. 
A voice oracular hath peal*d to-day, 
To-day a hero's banner is unfurrd. 
Hast thou no lip for welcome ? " So I sadd. 
Man after man, the world smil'd and pass'd by : 
A smile of wistful incredulity 
As though one spake of noise unto the dead t 
Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful ; and full 
Of bitter knowledge. Yet the Will is free : 
Strong is the Soul, and wise, and beautiful : 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still : 
Gods are we. Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we will.— 
Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery ? 
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IV 



TO GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 

ON SEEING FOR THB FIRST TIME HIS PICTURE 
OF "THE BOTTLE," IN THE COUNTRY 

Artist, whose hand, with horror wing'd, hath torn 

From the rank life of towns this leaf : and flung 

The prodigy of full-blown crime among 

Valleys and men to middle fortune bom, 

Not innocent, indeed, yet not forlorn : 

Say, what shall calm us, when such guests intrude, 

Like comets on the heavenly soUtude ? 

Shall breathless glades, cheer'd by shy Dian's horn. 

Cold-bubbling springs, or caves ? Not so I The 

Soul 
Breasts her own grieh : and, ui^'d too fiercely, says : 
" Why tremble ? True, the nobleness of man 
May be by man effac'd : man can controul 
To pain, to death, the bent of his own days. 
Know thou the worsf. So much, not more, he can. 



n 
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TO A REPUBLICAN FRIEND 

1S48 

God knows it, I am with you. If to prize 
Those virtues, priz'd and practised by too few, 
But priz'd, but lov'd, but eminent in you, 
Man's fundamental life : if to despise 
The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles, whom what they do 
Teaches the limit of the just and true— 
And for such doing have no need of eyes : 
If sadness at the long heart -wasting show 
Wherein earth's great ones are disquieted : 
If thoughts, not idle, while before me flow 
The armies of the homeless and unfed : — 
If these are yours, if this is what you are. 
Then am I yours, and what you feel, I share. 
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VI 

CONTINUED 

Yet, when I muse on what life is, I seem 
Rather to patience prompted, than that proud 
Prospect of hope which France proclaims so loud, 
France, fam'd in all great arts, in none supreme. 
Seeing this Vale, this Earth, whereon we dream, 
Is on all sides o'ershadow'd by the high . 
Uno'erleap*d Mountains of Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower margin than we deem. 
Nor will that day dawn at a human nod. 
When, bursting through the network superpos'd 
By selfish occupation — plot and plan, 
Lust, avarice, envy — liberated man, 
All difference with his fellow-man composed, 
Shall be left standing face to face with God. 
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VII 
RELIGIOUS ISOLATION 

TO THE SAME 

.Children (as such forgive them) have I known. 
Ever in their own eager pastime bent 
To make the incurious bystander, intent 
On his own swarming thoughts, an interest own ; 
Too fearful or too fond to play alone. 
Do thou, whom light in thine own inmost soul 
(Not less thy boast) illuminates, controul 
Wishes imworthy of a man full-grown. 
What though the holy secret which moulds thee 
Moulds not the solid Earth ? though never Winds 
Have whisper'd it to the complaining Sea, 
Nature's great law, and law of all men's minds ? 
To its own impulse every creature stirs : 
Live by thy light, and Earth will live by hers. 
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VIII 
THE WORLD'S TRIUMPHS 

So far as I conceive the World's rebuke 
To him address'd who would recast her new, 
Not from herself her fame of strength she took, 
But from their weakness, who would work her rue. 

'* Behold, she cries, so many rages luU'd, 
So many fiery spirits quite cool'd down : 
Look how so many valours, long undull'd, 
After short commerce with me, fear my frown. 
Thou too, when thou against my crimes wouldst 

cry, 
Let thy foreboded homage check thy tongue," — 
The World speaks well : yet might her foe reply — 

**Are wills so weak? then let not mine wait 
long. 
Hast thou so rare a poison ? let me be 
Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me." 



POEMS 



STANZAS 

IN MEMORY OF 
THE LATE EDWARD QUILLINAN, ESQ. 

I SAW him sensitive in frame, 

I knew his spirits low ; 
And wish'd him health, success, and fame 

I do not wish it now. 

For these are all their own reward, 

And leave no good behind ; 
They try us, oftenest make us hard. 

Less modest, pure, and kind. 

Alas I Yet to the suffering man. 
In this his mortal state. 

Friends could not give what Fortune can- 
Health, ease, a heart elate. 
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But he is now by Fortune foil*d 
No more ; and we retain 

The memory of a man unspoil'd, 
Sweet, generous, and humane ; 

With all the fortunate have not — 
With gentle voice and brow. 

Alive, we would have chang'd his lot 
We would not change it now. 



POWER OF YOUTH 



While the locks are yet brown on thy head, 
While the soul still looks through thine eyes, 
While the heart still pours 
The mantling blood to thy cheek, 

Sink, O Youth, in thy soul F 
Yearn to the greatness of Nature J 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself ! 
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MORALITY 



We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides : 

But tasks in hours of insight will'd 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfiU'd. 

With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat '* 
Of the long day, and wish 'twere done. 

Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 



Then, when the clouds are off the soul. 

When thou dost bask in Nature's eye, 

X90 
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Ask, how she view'd thy self-controul, 
Thy struggling task'd morality. 

Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air, 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 

And she, whose censure thou dost dread. 

Whose eye thou wert afraid to seek, 

See, on her face a glow is spread, 

A strong emotion on her cheek. 

'* Ah child," she cries, *' that strife divine — 

Whence was it, for it is not mine ? 

" There is no efifort on my brow — 
I do not strive, I do not weep. 
I rush with the swift spheres, and glow 
In joy, and, when I will, I sleep. — 

Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw. I felt it once — but where ? " 

* * I knew not yet the gauge of Time, 
Nor wore the manacles of Space. 
I felt it in some other clime — 
I saw it in some other place. 

— 'Twas when the heavenly house I trod. 
And lay upon the breast of God." 



SELF-DEPENDENCE 



Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 
At the vessel's prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o'^er the starlit sea. 

And a look of passionate desire 

O'er the sea and to the stars I send : 

" Ye who from, my childhood up have caboM me, 

Calm me, ah» compose me to the end. 

*• Ah, once more," I cried, *'ye Stars, ye Waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew : 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you. 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you/' 

From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 

Over the lit sea's unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer — 

*• Would St thou Be as these are ? Live as they. 
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" Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

" And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver*d roll. 
For alone they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

** Bounded by themselves^ and unobservant 
In what state God's other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring. 
These attain the mighty life you see." 

O air-born Voice 1 long since, severely clear 
A cry like thine in my own heart I hear. 
** Resolve to be thyself: and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery." 



CONSOLATION 

" The wide earth is still 
Wider than one man's passion : there's no mood, 
No meditation, no delight, no sorrow, 
Cas'd in one man's dimensions, can distil 
Such pregnant and infectious quality, 
Six yards round shall not ring it." 

Mist clogs the sunshine. 

Smoky dwarf houses 

Hem me round everywhere. 

A vague dejection 
Weighs down my soul. 

Yet, while I languish, 

Everywhere, countless 

Prospects unroll themselves, 

And countless beings 

Pass countless moods. 
194 
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Par hence, in Asia, 

On the smooth convent-roofs. 

On the gold terraces 

Of holy Lassa, 
Bright shines the sun. 

Grey time-worn marbles 
Hold the pure Muses. 
In their cool gallery. 

By yellow Tiber, 
They still look fair. 

Strange unlov'd uproar * 
Shrills round their portal 
Yet not on Helicon 

Kept they more cloudless 
Their noble calm. 

Through sun-proof alleys. 
In a lone, sand-hemm'd 
City of Africa, 

A blind, led beggar, 
Age-bow'd, asks alms. 

Written during the siege of Rome by the French. 



I^ CONSOLATION 

No bolder Robber 
Eist abode ambusii'd 
Deep in Uie sandy waste : 

No clearer eyesight 
Spied prey afar. 



Sahar<an sand -winds 
Sear'd his keen eyeballs. 
Spent is the spoil he won, 

For him the present 
Holds only pain. 



Two young, fair lovers, 
Where the warm June wind, 
Fresh from the summer fields, 

Plays fondly round them, 
Stand, tranc'd in joy. 



With sweet, join'd voices, 
And with eyes brimming — 
" Ah,*' they cry, " Destiny I 

Prolong the present I 
Time! stand still here T* 
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The prompt stern Goddess 
Shakes her head, frowning. 
Time gives his hotit-giass 

Its due Tcversftl. 
Their hour is gone. 



"With weak indulgence 
Did the just Goddess 
Lengthen their happiness. 

She lengthened also 
Distress elsewhere. 



The hour, whose happy 
Unalloy'd moments 
I would eternalize. 

Ten thousand mourners 
Well pleas'd see end. 



The bleak stern hour. 
Whose severe moments 
I would annihilate, 

Is pass'd by others 
In warmth, light, joy. 
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Time, so complained of, 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiality, 

Brings round to all men 
Some undimm'd hours. 



THE FUTURE 



** For Nature hath long kept this inn, the Elarth, 
And many a guest hath she therein receiv'd." 



A WANDERER is man from his birth. 

He was born in a ship 
On the breast of the River of Time. 
Brimming with wonder and joy 
He spreads out his arms to the light, 
Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream. 



As what he sees is, so have his thoughts 

been. 

Whether he wakes 

Where the snowy mountainous pass 

Echoing the screams of the eagles 

Hems in its gorges the bed 

Of the new-born, clear-flowing stream : 

X99 
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Whether he first sees light 
Where the river in gleaming rings 

Sluggishly winds through the plain : 
Whether in sound of the swallowing sea 

As is the world on the banks, 
So is the mind of the man. 



Vainlf does each as he glides 

Fable and dream 

Of the lands which the River of Time 

Had left ere he woke on its breast. 

Or shall reach when his eyes have been 

clos'd. 
Only the tract where he sails 
He wots of : only the thoughts, 
Rais'd by the objects he passes, axe his. 



Who can see the green Earth any more 
As she was by the sources of Time ? 
Who imagines her fields as they iay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough ? 
WTio thinks as they thought, 
The tribes who then liv'd on her breast, 
Her vigorous primitive sons ? 
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What girl 
Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the pahn-sfaaded well ? 
Who guards in her bateast 
As deep, as peUttcid a spring 
Of feeling, as tranquil as stire? 

What Bard, 
At the height of his vision,, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the so«l. 
With a plainness as near. 
As flashing as Moses felt. 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the spirit like him ? 

This tract which the River of T&mc 
Now flows through with as, xs the Pkun. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 
Border'd by cities and hoarse 
With a thousand cries is its stream. 
And we on its breast, our minds 
Are confits'd as the cries which we hear, 

Changing and shot as the sights which wesee. 
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And we say that repose has fled 

For ever the course of the River of Time. 

That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line ; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 

Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead. 
That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 

Haply, the River of Time, 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream — 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 



